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THE EACE FOE WEALTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

PERCY F.OBBES. 



As a rule, people are not inquisitive concern- 
ing the antecedents of those whom they know 
slightly. 

In London, at all events, no man thinks it 
worth his while to inquire into the birth, 
parentage, family, and reputed wealth of any 
individual whom he may chance occasionally to 
meet in society, and speak to for five minutes at 
a time. He sees that his new acquaintance has 
been bom, that he appears before his fellows^ not 
merely in the flesh, but also in that special style 
and quality of attire which is most affected by 
the class they apparently mutually belong to; 
that his manners are those of a gentleman, that 
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2 THE BAGE FOB WEALTH. 

he appears to be educated like his neighbours, 
that he is clever or the reverse as God has giyen 
him talents and he has employed them ; and the 
rest is taken for granted. Where he lives, who 
he is, what are his actual means, what his exact 
genealogy — aU these things have little or no in- 
terest for the ordinary man or woman of the 
world who has no daughters to marry, no plans 
to carry out, no desire to push acquaintanceship 
on into intimacy, no object to serve by prying 
into the former days of anyone's life, — who, in a 
word, attaches no value to a stranger's name save 
in so far as a name is sometimes a convenient 
mode of address, and who does not care a straw 
whether the person who is talking to him be 
called John Oakes or Tom Styles, so long as 
his talk be sufficiently clever or [amusing to 
make the minutes pass more swiftly than their 
wont. 

But supposing there are daughters to marry, a 
partnership of any kind proposed, a new com- 
pany to be formed, or a government appointment 
to be obtained; supposing, in fact, interest — either 
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a pecuniary, or a worldly, or an affectionate 
interest — steps in, how swiftly the aspect of 
affairs changes. 

" Can you tell me anything about So-and- 
so ? ** you remark to your host ; and if your 
host be communicative and well-informed, you 
suck all the knowledge out of him, and 
digest the contents of that -human orange at 
your leisure. 

In the case of mere friendship, perhaps, which 
is more. trustful, you turn to the man himself 
for such particulars as you desire to obtain. 
Not always out of pure love, but oftentimes 
it may be out of a little curiosity, you lead 
him artfully on to speak of his dead father, 
his old home, the disappointments of his life, 
his hopes for the future; his sorrows, and his 
joys. 

The more nearly man approaclies to man, the 
more closely two people draw to one another, the 
less social credit are they, as a rule, disposed to 
extend. Limitless is the careless trust in the 
case of a couple of strangers, boundless the sus- 
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4 THE BACE FOR WEALTH. 

picious curiosity when those strangers become 
friends. 

In precise proportion as a man is known, 
friendship seems to distrust him. No open ac- 
counts, no balance carried over, no bills at long 
dates, no discounts, no drawings beyond the 
exact amount of the sums deposited. 

Without confidence full and entire, without the 
whole of the title-deeds of a man's past doings 
being lodged with his friend as security, credit is 
stopped on the spot, the cheques come back with 
N. S. marked upon them, and the man has often- 
times to turn out again into the social desert 
where he is asked no questions because no- 
body cares much about him; where dinner, 
supper, bad music, and superficial conversa- 
tion ai*e to be had ad libitum on the credit 
of a social standing, to which, perhaps, the 
former friend of his bosom does not consider 
the individual who refuses to be communicative, 
entitled. 

To a certain extent this same rule holds good 
with regard to those characters which are called 
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fictitious. So long as one of these is mentioned 
but slightly— plays no important part — seems, in 
fact, to be but a walking gentleman through the 
course of a page or two, the reader accepts him 
as he accepts the by no means remarkable- 
looking stranger who sits opposite to him at 
dinner, and asks for no further information 
concerning him ; but let it only be intimated 
that the individual in question is about to 
travel through the book — to be mixed up 
with the men and the women who. occupy the 
most prominent positions in the story; and 
attention is at once excited, curiosity at once 
aroused. 

That author who should presume to leave the 
antecedents of such a *' waif*' in doubt, unless 
with the intention of explaining some dark mys- , 
tery connected with him in the last chapter of 
the third volume, would be thought guilty of the 
unpardonable sin — considered as unworthy of 
trust and sympathy, as deserving of instant ex- 
communication as the misguided man who, 
having hidden away in his skeleton-closet a 
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grinning skull and cross-bones — the dead re- 
mains of some once hideous sorrow, the me- 
mory of which is lying between himself and 
his Maker — shall yet refuse to unlock the 
door to his compassionate friends, and deliver 
an anatomical lecture over the corpse of that 
which he has never been able to bury out of 
his own sight — banish completely from his own 
memory. ' 

Herein, however, the author and the reader 
have the best of it. What friend (given the 
chance to do so) would hesitate to throw open 
the skeleton-chamber of his dear acquaintance 
and close neighbour ? And is not the author the 
friend of his characters, the mutual friend of the 
public and the people to whom he ventures to 
introduce that public ? 

Has not he a right at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings to hold an inquest on the bones — ^to 
make forcible entry into the castle of a man's past 
experiences, to bring up witnesses, to empannel 
a jury, and to expose the abortion which, although 
it may not receive Christian burial^ can still be 
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exhibited and dissected for the edification of 
society. 

Having this right, feeling this necessity, I let 
the story of Lawrence Barbour's life standstill 
for a time while I state some particulars con* 
coming the birth, education, parentage, and 
worldly position of Percy Forbes, whose name 
has been so often mentioned in the fore- 
going pages, and who,- from this time forth, 
commences as he said, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, to run a race for wealth with Lawrence 
Barbour. 

EEiiherto, fortune had used the young man but 
scurvily. In a mere worldly point of view, few 
people could have told a sadder tale than Percy 
Forbes; and when -he said in Hyde Park that 
'Lawrence Barbour was an even more unlucky 
dog than himself, he either greatly overrated the 
reverses of Lawrence's family, or else (as is the 
case with many individuals who, having been 
" under a cloud " all their lives, are apt to think 
their individual troubles less than they appear to 
their neighbours) he underrated his own. 
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To him misfortune was merely a not deadly 
chronic disease. It had been pap to him in 
his babyhood, his playfellow when a boy, his 
'^ inseparable," as he himself said laughingly, 
when once he arrived at years of discretion. For 
all his cheery manner, his light heart, his gay 
temper, Percy Forbes had his especial skeleton- 
closet; a closet by no means full, remember, nor 
as yet tenanted by many ghosts of his own manu- 
facture ; but still not empty of disappointments, 
wrongs, insults, cruelty, and suffering. It was a 
closet he never voluntarily opened; but those 
favoured individuals who had once enjoyed a 
peep into the apartment, were not delicate about 
telling of the hard cold man who having mar- 
ried a young girl, whose only sin consisted in 
having loved a poor suitor as she never could 
love Mr. Clarence Forbes, drove her and her 
child from his house with foul suspicions, and 
worse epithets ; and, repudiating them both^ 
lived all alone in his great house in Bucking- 
hamshire till the death of his wife, when he 
married a lady of title, who bore him sons and 
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daughters, and before whom, if popular report 
were to be believed, he dare not say his soul 
was his own, or his body, or his estate either, 
for that matter. 

Cast out of the paternal mansion, with no 
worldly possessions of his own, unless, indeed, a 
coral and bells, a silver christening cup, a Bible 
with a great gilt cross on the back of it, some 
white babies'-frocks, made of the best materials 
and elaborately embroidered, under-linen to 
match, a broken-hearted mother, and his father's 
malediction, can be strictly speaking termed 
goods and chattels, — ^Percy Forbes made his 
next essay of starting in life in the house of his 
mother's uncle, who, having amassed a large 
fortune out of sugars, had long retired from 
business and purchased a snug property in War 
wickshire. 

He was a bachelor, and took kindly to the 
widow and her infant ; so kindly, indeed, that he 
promised Mrs. Forbes, when she lay dying, to 
" see to Percy," and " push him up in the 
world ; that is," added the old gentleman, " if I 
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cannot prevail on his father to do justice to 
him." 

The mother died; Percy grew apace; his 
father refused to recognise his existence. Had 
Mrs. Forhes lived and regained sufficient physical 
strength ever to have faced her position, no douht 
she would have striven to right herself with 
her hushand and society. As it was, innocent, 
though evil spoken of, she passed away, leaving 
Percy a dependant on his uncle's bounty, and 
with no private fortune of his own, except the 
articles of which due and honourable mention 
has been made, together with a miniature of 
his mother, set in pearls, a lock of her hair, 
a few trinkets, and the poor young creature*s 
blessing. 

Yes, one thing more she left him, which seemed, 
as the years went by, a treasure of great value in 
the eyes of Percy Forbes. It was her story, her 
defence, her true defence, as the young man com- 
pelled his father to acknowledge, when for nine- 
teen years the grass had been growing over her 
grave. 
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Time opens a man's eyes sometimes as well 
as facts^; the hard rule of Lady Gertrude had, 
perhaps, something to do with Mr. Forhes' ad- 
mission of haste, jealous suspicion, absence of 
proof, harsh judgment. 

" Your mother never loved me," remarked the 
old man; he had grown very weak and very 
feeble; he was cold, and hard, and cruel no more, 
but simply ailing and decrepid; '^and when I 
found out that, I could have killed her in my 
rage. She ought not to have married me ; but, 
except in marrying me, I believe she was inno- 
cent of any wrong. If appearances were against 
her, was that my fault ? Are you going to make 
me answerable for misery which was none of my 
own seeking. You say you do not want money ; 
that you would not come and live here if I asked 
you. What then do you want? Why can you 
not leave me in peace now she is dead and gone, 
dead and gone." 

" I want an acknowledgment under your hand 
that you were mistaken in your suspicions. It 
is one thing to go out poor into the world, it 
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is another to go ont branded; and I do not 
intend to be branded," finished Mr. Percy 
Forbes, as he stood, with the son shining fall 
upon him, beside the table at which his father 
was seated. 

The sons and the daughters of Lady Gertrude 
were not the most amiable sons and daughters 
ever bom into this world; they had ways of 
their own, and ideas of her ladyship*s implant- 
ing, which rendered them far from agreeable 
companions to the unfortunate individual Lady 
Gertrude had consented to marry, and for a 
moment Mr. Forbes, looking at Percy's open 
handsome face, considered how it might answer 
to bring his first-born home again, and keep 
the others in check with the terror of his mere 
presence. 

But he had not courage to do it. He had 
been brave enough to turn a timid helpless 
woman adrift, but to defy Lady Gertrude was 
quite another matter. 

" I wish — I wish to heaven the estates were 
entailed, Percy," he said, after some further con- 
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versation, writing out, as he made this observa- 
tion, the letter his son desired ; ** and then, then 
there could be no dispute about the matter, could 
there?" 

Percy was unable to see the exact point of 
this sentence. It seemed to him that, if his 
father chose, there need be no dispute about the 
matter in any case, but he answered — 

" I do not care a rush about the estates, sir. 
I am never likely to want money as long as it is 
to be had by those who are willing to work hard ; 
but I do care about her good name, and so, if, 
when you come to make your will, you would 
remember to say that you leave to your 'eldest 
son, Percy Forbes, one shilling, the bequest will 
satisfy me. It will take the stain away from botli 
of us, and settle the question of her innocence 
for ever." 

" Can I do nothing for you now, Percy ? I 
never have any ready money, but — " 

"Let those who have usurped our place — 
those whom you have set above us — spend your 
money," Percy interposed. " I do not ask you 
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for house, or acre, or tree, or guinea, but simply 
for justice — for one shilling, and an admission 
that I have a right to the name I bear. Promise 
to do so much for me; it is all I want — it is all I 
expect." 

And after his father had promised — after Mr. 
Forbes had written out the letter, Percy de- 
manded — parent and son went through • the 
ceremony of shaking hands, which they dispensed 
with in the first instance, and parted neyer to 
meet again. 

Bravely the young man had renounced all 
hopes of inheritance — all chance of wealth. 
Boldly, but scarcely wisely, he had vacated the 
field after achieving his barren victory, leaving it 
to others to gather the spoil. He had yielded 
up the advantages of his birthright without a 
struggle; and, while speaking to his father, he 
had scarcely felt the sacrifice ; but as he walked 
away from Carris Copse — ;as he looked at wood, 
and park, and lawn, and garden — as he met the 
two sons of Lady Gertrude, who passed him with 
a haughty stare, but evidently without the 
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slightest idea who he really was, Percy began 
to feel that his position was a very hard one, 
that the letter, he had in his pocket could 
not quite right him in the sight of the world 
— that even, if his uncle left him all his money, 
it was not so easy as he had theoretically 
imagined to see Carris Copse, and not wish to 
possess it. 

When he was a long way from the house, quite 
sheltered from observation by overarching trees, 
and the windings of the avenue, he stood still 
and looked back — looked at the house which was 
never to be his, the estate which lay stretching 
away towards the west^ so rich, so fair, so exten- 
sive — ^long and wistfully. 

Few young men in his place but would have 
vowed some vow, would have planned some pro- 
ject, would have formed some resolution; but 
not so Percy Forbes. 

The strength of his character lay rather in his 
power of adapting himself to circumstances than 
of his capability in overcoming difficulties. All 
his life -he had been an alien. The blow had not 
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faHeu suddenly. Never having been brought up 
to expect anything, to resign came easy ; and so 
without even an effort to supphmt his brothers 
and sisters, Percy Forbes having said his say, 
and taken his first look over Carris Copse, turned 
him again to business, and went back to the 
situation his uncle had procured for him in 
London. 

Many people thought it strange that so rich a 
man as Mr. Lewin should wish his nephew to 
engage in business at all ; but to such objectors 
the ex-merchant stated his opinion that it was 
best for every person to ''hang on his own 
hook;" that '' he would not have anybody waiting 
for his shoes ;" that Percy was as well able to 
make his way in the world as he (Mr. Lewin) had 
been; that for twenty years he (Mr. Lewin again) 
had fed, clothed, lodged, educate^, and otherwise 
provided for the son of his niece ; ''and to end the 
matter,^' finished Mr. Lewin one day addressing 
his nephew, who had never offered a remon- 
strance or expressed a wish on the subject, 
" because your father don't choose to do his duty 
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by you, I'm hanged if I think it fair that every- 
body should expect me to make np the deficiency 
in your account myself." 

" Do you mean the money deficiency ?" Percy 
asked. ** Because if you do,** went on the 
young man, " and it is the only deficiency I 
know of that you have not more than made 
up, I can truthfully say I feel I have not the 
slightest claim upon you ; and further, if you 
were to tell me to leave the house to-morrow 
and bid me never cross your threshold again, 
I should still know I owed you such a debt of 
gratitude for your kindness to me and to her 
as I never could repay while I had breath in my 
body." 

At this Mr. Lewin softened. *' I believe you, 
lad,'' he answered ; ^' and it is hard for all the 
idle words and senseless guesses of a country- 
side to be laid at your door. But mind you, 
Percy, you must work. Do not depend on my 
leaving you anything, or being able to help you 
farther, now you have got a good situation and 
the chance of pushing yourself on in the world. 

TOL. IZ. 
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I am sorry j'our father has not done something 
for you, though — ^very ; because I cannot. I am 
not so rich as you imagine^ and I have expenses, 
heavy expenses. I am perfectly frank, to save 
you from all disappointment hereafter. Do not 
let Mr. Alwyn puff you up with the notion that 
you are to be my heir. You are to be no such 
thing. There now, lay my words to heart and 
remember them. I am sorry to notice you 
growing extravagant and foppish in your dress. 
Do not let Alwyn fill your head full of false 
notions ; but be steady ; come and see me often, 
and there is a trifle towards paying your travel- 
ling expenses." 

Such was the burden of Mr. Lewin^s song in 
the days when Percy Forbes was first horse in 
the Alwyn stable, when the . Alwyns, father and 
daughter, both considered the young man very 
eligible indeed, when he was always being invited 
to Hereford Street, or asking at the Shoreditch 
Station for a " first-class single " to Mailing- 
ford; when Mr. Alwyn, taking up his parable, 
prophesied ^reat things of his future, and had 
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vague ideas that at some subsequent, though 
he hoped not very remote period, Percy would 
come " into his own/' and be induced to con- 
template a double partnership on terms mutu- 
ally advantageous, and hereafter to be agreed 
upon. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Percy's legaoy. 

In those — ^the early days of his London ex- 
perience, Percy Forbes was a very happy man. 
If Miss Alwyn were not his first flame, she was, 
at all events, his fiercest, and Henrietta Alwyn 
had something more than a mere liking for her 
father's favourite, for the faithful servant who 
fetched and carried at her bidding like a dog, 
who was her most obedient humble slave, who 
was so much handsomer than any of her other 
admirers, and so much younger to boot. 

Though his uncle told him not to depend on 
being his heir, Percy could scarcely avoid regard- 
ing his relative in the light of a banker ; and it 
is something more than likely that, as his devo- 
tion to Miss Alwyn increased, so his demands on 
his uncle's purse became heavier. 
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By no means loath was the young lady to 
receive presents, and Percy was so willing a 
steed, she found there existed no necessity to 
spur him on. Much better informed, his uncle 
soon discovered Percy to be, as to the contents of 
jewellers' shops than as to the prices of colonial 
produce. He stood aghast, poor man, when he 
ascertained, " with the evidence of his own ears," 
as he explained, that Percy knew a great deal 
more about flower-shows and regattas, operas and 
the latest novels, than about banking business, 
custom-house clearances, protested bills, and 
legitimate acceptances. 

"Take care, take care, Percy," said the old 
man ; " I am afraid I did a bad day's work when 
I got you into Alwyn's office. Mind what you 
are about, or else it may chance that you will go 
to bed some night thinking yourself a wise man, 
and rise up in the morning knowing you have 
been a fool. If I were in your shoes, I should 
not idle, but work. That is my advice. You can 
take it or leave it, just as it suits you." 

As a matter of courtesy, Percy took the advice. 
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but dropped it before a week was over. He liked 
better to be dangling attendance on Miss Alwjn 
than to sit at a desk in the City, and run about 
to banks, and counting-houses, and lawyers' - 
offices like an errand boy. 

Life in Hereford Street was quite to his taste, 
excepting perhaps that Miss Alwyn possessed too 
many admirers, which was not her fault, poor 
girl. It was idle, luxurious, amusing. Life in 
the City, on the contrary, grew day by day more 
hateful to him. 

"When I am the head of a firm like your 
father,*' he said on one occasion to the young 
lady, "when I can sit in state in my inner office, 
and read the newspapers, and write cheques, and 
give orders right and left, and be denied to bores, 
— I will stick to business like a leech ; but till 
there is blood to be got out of the commercial 
body, a very little work goes a long way 
with me." 

At which speech Miss Alwyn looked a little con- 
scious, and led Mr. Percy Forbes on till that young 
gentleman trembled on the very verge of a decla- 
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ration, when the tite-A-tite was interrupted, and 
the opportunity lost for ever. 

That night, Mr. Lewin's words came true.. 
His nephew went to bed a wise man in his own 
esteem, to rise up the next morning feeling he 
had been a fool. Mr. Lewin was married — had 
been married for half a score of years to a former 
servant, whom he now brought home, determined,, 
as he said, 'Ho do the right thing at last." This 
was the news the morning brought to Percy 
Forbes, who had sense enough to show no dis- 
appointment, but who felt in his heart that the 
blow was a heavy one. 

Still the Alwyns made no difference in their 
conduct towards him ; still he was free of. the 
house, welcome to accompany Henrietta and her 
duenna to flower-shows and concerts ; still there 
was a welcome for him at MaUingford, and still 
no remark was made about his neglect of busi- 
ness — only Miss Alwyn began to encourage a 
certain elderly baronet in his attentions to her 
beautiful self, and became so sisterly in her 
manner towards Percy, that he was fain to tell 
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her one day, there existed no necessity for danger 
signals. ''I am not going to trespass on that 
line, believe me, Hetty," he said ; ** yon need not 
be afraid of my spoiling your matrimonial 
chances. I was once very near asking yon to be 
my wife, but do not make yourself uneasy on 
that score; I shall never be so near making an 
idiot of myself again — ^not if my father were to 
give me Garris Copse to-morrow; so do not 
hold me at arm's length. I am too modest 
now to ask to touch even the hem of your gar- 
ment." 

From that day Percy Forbes had the best of 
the 'position ; from that day, Henrietta Alwyn 
felt that, though the world might think him her 
slave, and though he might make no effort to 
imdeceive the world, still he was free of her 
trammels. 

And he was so handsome ; and girls liked him 
so much; and he danced so divinely; and he was 
so distinguished looking ! 

" I wish to God," said Mr. Alwyn fervently, 
when some hitch occurred between Henrietta 
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and the baronet, " that old Forbes would die, and 
leave Carris Copse to Percy." 

" It would be so nice for him," answered Miss 
Alwyn, ignoring the hidden meaning of her 
father's words, but inwardly conscious that were 
her old admirer in possession of a gold mine, the 
chance of sharing any portion of the treasure 
would never more come to her. 

" Now, I wonder what I did," speculated the 
young coquette ; " I wonder how he happened to 
guess what was passing through my mind. I 
wish he had not,*' which wish proved, like most 
others of the same description, perfectly un- 
availing. In Percy Forbes the lady had met her 
match; she might cajole and she might smile, 
and she might beckon him to her side, and he 
might come in obedience to her signal, and talk 
and smile, and flatter, too, but the love he had 
once given her he could give no more ; he was 
free; at a price, certainly; but still free; the 
witch had lost her power. And Percy found he 
could wander outside the thought of Miss 
Alwyn's beauty and face the world, which how- 
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ever did Dot somehow seem so bright to him as 
formerly. 

He elected to leave Mr. Alwyn's employment ; 
he thought it would be easier for him to work 
elsewhere ; but work and he had for so long been 
scarcely on speaking terms that he was unable to 
retain any situation. 

Loving pleasure and the business of idleness 
with all his heart, having acquired expensive tastes 
and extravagant habits, lacking moral courage 
to cut his old acquaintances, and turn his back 
on the follies and fashions of a world which he 
loved "not wisely but too well," Percy Forbes 
passed through the years resolving every day 
that on the morrow he would amend, and finding 
when the morrow dawned some bad reason why 
his good resolutions should not bear fruit until a 
future season. 

But for his uncle's kindness the young man 
never could have got through those years even as 
he did, and at last matters came to such a crisis 
that Percy decided to "cut the concern," and 
deprive England of the advantage of his society. 
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" I will do it," he said to Mr. Perkins, who had 
got him one or two situations which he lost 
almost immediately. "I will go down to my 
uncle and make a clean breast of how I stand ; 
give him a list of my debts ; ask him to make 
some kind of an arrangement for me and emi- 
grate. Which is the best colony for an able- 
bodied young fellow like myself to select? Come, 
you shall advise me. Canada, or New Zealand, 
or Australia.'* 

"If you were only brave enough to work here as 
you will have to work there, I should say never 
leave London at all. Look at Barbour, how he is 
getting on, and still he takes his pleasure, too.*' 

" Oh ! hang Barbour," answered Mr. Forbes ; 
" I am sick of hearing his name." 

"Well, I only mentioned him to show you 
what a man can do who will stick to business 
during business hours. Of course I am different 
to both of you. I nevei: had a chance of mixing 
among the people you are intimate with ; all the 
better for me, perhaps ; but still, if I had been 
inclined for company, I could have gone to the 
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" And if you had," interrupted Percy Forbes, 
" I suppose it would not have been of much use 
to you — commercially I mean." 

'* What a fellow you are," said the manufac- 
turing chemist^ half reproachfully, half ad- 
miringly ; " but let me go on with what I was 
talking about. I started with nothing. I had 
no capital except my hands and my head, and I 
was not afraid of using either. And see the 
result* I have kept myself, I have married and 
reared a family, I have always had a cut of 
cheese and a slice of bread and a glass of beer 
for any friend who Ukedto drop in. I have never 
wanted a coat to my back, or a sovereign in my 
pocket. We may not have indulged in many 
luxuries, but we have been very comfortable. I 
can give the children good educations ; and if I 
died to-morrow the missus would not need to 
fret after me, for I have taken good care to put 
by for her, so that she shouldn't require to work 
her fingers to the bone. I often think about it 
all in church,'* went on Mr. Perkins, with a 
charming unconsciousness that there could seem 
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anythiDg objectionable in sach a confession. '*I 
often think aboat it all in church, and feel very 
grateful to my Creator for having kept me to my 
work. I am sore I don't know what I ever did 
that should make Him take such care of a plain, 
plodding chemist like me — I don't, indeed," and 
Mr. Perkins looked over towards Percy Forbes 
and paused, as if expecting that individual ^ to 
help him to a solution of the difficult problem he 
had just propounded. 

Percy Forbes' reply sounded a little un- 
gracious* 

" I am sure I don't either," he said ; adding, 
next moment, '* that is, I mean I suppose it does 
not much matter to Him whether a man is a 
chemist or a cabinet minister;" and then Percy 
Forbes fell into a brown study, one part of which 
consisted in a vague wonder how any man could 
be content with the portion of success that had 
fallen to the lot of his guest; and another in 
deciding that uncertainty in the far away lands of 
promise would seem to him better than such a 
certain destiny in England. 
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Accordingly, he ran down to his uncle's place, 
as he told Mr. Perkins he should do ; ran down 
and spent a day or two in Warwickshire, and 
talked matters over with his relative, who be- 
moaned Percy's indiscretion and extravagances, 
cursed his own shortsightedness in placing the 
lad with Mr. Alwyn, wished he had only put him 
with old Hunt and Harpe, who lived (Hunt he 
referred to) over his own office in Great Tower 
Street, and never aspired to such heights of gen- 
tility as Mr. Alwyn, though "1 dare say, he would 
cut up better than Alwyn if they were both to die 
to-morrow.'' 

" I am afraid, Percy,** he finished, " I have not 
done so well for you as I might: I have done 
nearly as badly for you as you have done for 
yourself. Perhaps it would be better to change 
the scene, and get out of the way of temptation 
altogether ; you are too like your poor mother to 
be up to the world and its ways, and your father 
cannot help you now if he would, I suppose. I 
hear the young ones are making ducks and 
drakes of Garris as fast as they know how. 
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They — ^that is your father and her ladyship — 
have gone abroad to retrench, I am told; re- 
trench ! at the gambling-table most likely — should 
not wonder if Mr. Clarence Forbes comes to 
want before he dies." 

" Well, I wish," began Percy, but at that point 
he stopped suddenly, and his uncle could not get 
him to proceed. "I was only thinking,*' he 
said, and, then turned the conversation ; but what 
he chanced to be thinking was this, "I wish 
somebody could be induced to give me a start, 
and I would try to make a better thing of my life 
yet/' 

He got a start on his return to town of rather 
a different kind to that he desired. His father 
was dead — ^had died in Germany ; no one wrote 
a line to him on the subject, and all he knew he 
gathered from the newspapers. The body was 
brought over to England, and taken dowh to 
Carris for interment. 

Percy attended the funeral merely as any 
stranger might have done. His brothers vouch- 
safed him only the scantiest courtesy; but the 
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lawyers were more conciliatory, and recom- 
mended that he should be invited up to the 
house to hear the will read. 

"He is the eldest son^ remember/' said Mr. 
Bourne, speaking on behalf of partner and self. 

"Let him come, then,'' answered Ealph 
Forbes, sulkily and shortly. But Percy declined. 

" The contents of the will could have no 
interest for him," he remarked; so, proof 
against all entreaties, he walked resolutely back 
to Garris Station, where he was waiting for the 
first train to town, when Mr. Bourne appeared 
on the platform. 

"My dear young friend," he said, "allow me 
to congratulate you — that is, so far as congratu- 
lation, considering the present distressing cir- 
cumstances, may be agreeable. You are entitled 
under your father's will to a legacy of eight 
thousand pounds." 

" What does he call me ? " asked Percy, 
quickly ; " how does he style me ? '' he went on. 
" You know the story, doubtless. Does he speak 
of me as his son ? " 
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" * To my beloved son, Percy Forbes/ " an- 
swered the lawyer, and Percy's breath came 
short while he said in a low tone, and as if not 
speaking to Mr. Bourne, — 

"Thank God!" 



CHAPTER III. 



PERCY S PARTNERSHIP. 



In the course of his life Percy Forbes had 
many a^time before been a saint when sick, and 
a sinner when sound ; many a time he had vowed 
to himself that he would turn oVer a new leaf — 
that he would make a better thing of existence^ 
and^ renouncing the pomps and vanities — ^the 
crowded ball-rooms, the select dini;ier-parties, the 
charming picnics, the pretty partners, the be- 
witching music of a world which looks for money 
at the hands of even its humblest votaries — ^flee 
from those pleasant haunts, where wealth is 
spent lavishly, and swear allegiance to the 
monarch of the shuttle and the loom, of the 
engine and the water-wheel, of the dingy work- 
shop and the gigantic factory. 

i>2 
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Many a time he had wakened in the night, 
and, thinking in the darkness of his sins and his 
shortcomings, of the debts he was contracting, of 
the years he was wasting, vowed vows of amend- 
ment, find planned projects of reformation and 
success; but the morning's light chased these 
unwelcome phantoms away, and the young man 
kept not to his intention of increasing his goods 
diligently, but rather hasted to squander his 
means recklessly. 

The pace was pleasant, though the pace might 
be killing. After all^ a man can but enjoy ; and 
if he may not enjoy in youth, when dare happi- 
ness be counted upon ? 

This was the way he reasoned while he 
traversed the road to ruin as fast as his own 
inveterate love of pleasure, and the temptations 
surrounding his path, could hurry him along. 

Let him make what resolutions he liked over- 
night, they all vanished at daybreak. To be a 
saint on a moderate salary, in mean lodgings, 
with a slatternly landlady and a grubby servant, 
unable to mix in society, without everything, in 
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fact, which had come to be meat, drink, air, 
and sunshine to him, surrounded by everything 
mean, common, sordid,^ and unrefined, seemed a 
consummation — desirable for some reasons, per- 
haps — ^but still too fearful to be contemplated 
with equanimity. 

A saint installed in one of the lowest and most 
menial offices of the monastery is different from 
a saint lording it as abbot. Virtue as a comely 
British matron, driving through existence in a 
carriage drawn by a pair of unexceptionable 
horses, with tribes of servants ; with troops of 
adoring tenantry; with her own pet clergyman 
preaching the sermon she liketh best to hear at 
the pretty church on the property, the advowson 
of which is in the gift of Virtue's husband ; with 
her sons and daughters, like young olive plants, 
gathered round about her 'table (at dessert), or 
else grown up and married well ; with a lady's 
maid who understands her business, and dresses 
hair to perfection; with a French cook and a 
treasure of a housekeeper — ^is a much more at- 
tractive individual than draggled-tailed Virtue, 
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walking throng the muddy streets, with patched 
boots, and cotton stockings, and a last yearns 
bonnet, and hair done up anyhow, and a shabby 
pnrse with little in it, and a sorrowM worn look 
on her face — while she thinks of the difficulty of 
procuring employment, of the lad' whom all her 
care has not been able to keep from evil associ- 
ates, of the girl whom she is trying to get into 
the Consumption Hospital, of the husband who 
died of delirium tremens, of the district visitors 
and model clergymen — ^who offer her, not stones, 
indeed, instead of bread, but tracts — of the 
friends she once had, who are now dead, or gone, 
or changed! 

Truth is, in an age of luxury like ours, there 
is a something so repulsive in the face of poverty 
— however moral, or honest, or virtuous poverty 
may be — ^tbat a man who decides on wedding 
her, and keeps to that resolution, must be gifted 
with powers of ^dll and determination far and 
away, beyond any, possessed by Percy Forbes. 

He knew the match would be for his good, 
here and hereafter. He knew, although the one 
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path was smooth and flowery, yet that its end 
was death temporal and spiritual ; he knew that, 
however rough, however weary the other road 
might prove, it was at least the right one for him 
to travel ; and yet he went on with the singing 
men and the singing women, eating the goblin 
fruit, quaffing the cup which turns to bitterness, 
till the end I have described arrived, when in the 
very blackest hour of his life help came almost 
at his call, when the two roads were again pre- 
sented for him to select which he would tread ; 
when he had given to him what few men have — a 
second chance, a second start, a second oppor- 
tunity of retrieving the past, of redeeming the 
time. 

Then Percy Forbes turned him at last out of 
the paths of pleasantness into the highway of 
work. 

The opportunity for reform came to him, as it 
comes but to one man in ten thousand, without a 
drawback. 

He was not asked to walk through the mire, to 
fight his way painfully, to relinquish every com- 
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fort to which he had accustomed himself, to be 
at the beck and call of any illiterate snob, to sell 
his head and limbs, his fingers and his will for 
so many hours a-day, in order that he might 
obtain enough to live with the frugality of a 
hermit. If his lot were thrown among common 
people, it would be in a way that rather amused 
him than otherwise. 

It is one thing to watch bees at work through 
a glass window and another to live in the cells. 
He was required by his own common sense to 
relinquish nothing except gaiety and fashion and 
folly — ^he was asked to do nothing save work and 
gather money. To such a man it might be a 
struggle to turn oVer a new leaf, but he knew if 
he did not turn it, the former bitter story he so 
well remembered would have to be read and re- 
read without a hope of a satisfactory termination 
again compensating for its misery. 

In his heart Percy Forbes felt grateful to God 
for having ^ven him such a chance of escape, 
and he vowed a vow to himself while soberly 

mI; thoughtfully he travelled back to London, 
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that influenced and coloured every act of his 
future life. 

He paid his debts whenever his legacy was 
handed over to him, and the creditors who had 
formerly been so pressing, and who now received 
their money by means of something very like a 
miracle, veered round and regarded Mr. Forbes 
as a very ill-used man, who ought to have 
stepped into possession of Carris Copse, and 
been able to give them unlimited orders for the 
future. 

Thith to tell, the way Percy was tempted by 
those men might have proved too much for him, 
but for the resolution previously mentioned. 

He would give no more orders, he would take 
no more credit, he would never listen again to 
the voices of the charmers, charmed they never 
so wisely ; he lived for a time in his old quarters, 
refusing all invitations, and very quietly laying 
his plans for the future. Then he dropped out 
of his old life, and the social place which had 
once known him so well, knew him no more for 
ever. 
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When he came to mix in the world again, it 
was on a much higher rang of the ladder he 
found himself than had been the case previously. 
There was no fear of that which was worked 
for honestly and perseveringly giving way be- 
neath his feet. No more debts ; no more duns ; 
no more dread of meeting this man or that ; 
no more mere present enjoyment at the price of 
those nightly scourgings — those broken resolu- 
tions, those accusing phantoms — ^but enjoyment 
earned fairly and justly ; rest won by toil; hap- 
piness secured by the consciousness of duties 
faithfully performed, of work duly discharged. 

When Percy Forbes started in the Bace for 
Wealth, he flung aside every encumbrance likely 
to impede his progress, to hinder his success. 

There is many a true word spoken in jest, and 
the words this young man used in speaking to 
Lawrence Barbour proved wonderfully prophetic. 

" Now, Mr. Barbour, now I am going to try to 
beat you,^^ he said, and the sentence was fulfilled 
literally; for, as the years went by, the pair still 
held on — ^now neck and neck, now one in advance. 
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now the other. Labouring ever for wealth — 
wealth of some sort or description — the two 
toiled on ; now Lawrence seemed the winner, 
now Percy; now the scale seemed turning to 
this side, now it turned to that, now it stood 
steady ; but still Percy Forbes faltered not, nor 
wavered till he had obtained his wealth, or that, 
which is the object of all men's Bace for Wealth, 
Happiness. 

The object of men's Kace ! true ; but yet, when 
the mad gallop is over, when all the flogging and 
spurring, all the anxiety and excitement have 
come to an end — when the firsts and seconds are 
declared, and the lists published and the day is 
done, and the furious ride a story of the past, a 
feat accomplished, — what about the prizes ? 

Dear friends, who of us has not galloped past 
something by the way; who has not trampled 
his best treasures under foot as he flew along ; 
who has not injured himself or others in the 
wild race which takes away men's senses and 
men's breath; who, as a rule, can go back to 
spend his winnings in peace aiid comfort, satisfied 
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that no heart has been broken, no reputation 
blasted, no home made desolate by his success ? 

At this point, some reader closes the volume, 
remarking that he will not proceed further ; that 
it is against his creed to finish stories which have 
any melancholy in them, that there is enough 
sorrow in life without going to books to find more 
of it; and, doubtless, if the sole end and object 
of reading books be amusement, that dissatisfied 
individual is right. 

And yet, dear companions-r— you, and you; and 
you — who have travelled with me along many a 
city street, and read to the end of story after story, 
judge between me and him. Can truth ever be 
unwholesome? Was this one talent, poor and 
simple though it may be, of telling the tale of a 
man's life — given simply to earn a few pounds 
for the author, to pass a few idle hours for the 
reader — to furnish an article for a magazine, to 
enable a critic to show how easily the hardest 
labour, the most toilsome work can be pulled to 
pieces ? Was it ? Are we to tell the truth, or 
but a part of it. Are we to speak our words or 
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your words ; are we to tell the stories of men's 
lives as they fell out, or as you would have 
wished them to fall out ? Are we to be lying 
prophets, preaching unto you sweet words, and 
filling you with honey which shall turn to bitter- 
ness ? Are we to declare to you, in order to 
be popular, that " men gather grapes of thorns 
and figs of thistles ? " Shall we relate one half 
the story, and leave the other half unwritten, or 
shall we be faithful and certify. to you that, 
according to the seed a man sows so must he 
reap — ^that if he plant tares he shall in no wise 
gather in wheat ? 

And as it is the scattering of the com and the 
springing thereof, the budding into the ear and 
the ripening of the grain, that make up the tale 
of spring and summer and autumn, so likewise in 
a book it is the actions of the men and the women 
who move through the pages, that are strewn 
broadcast over the story, that spring up into the 
blade, that are fashioned into fruit, that have 
to be garnered with tears or with smiles when 
the volume comes to be finished, the still white 
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paper to be covered with the records of happiness 
or woe. 

Little recked the two young men, whose story 
from this part is interwoven, how the story would 
end; how that race, undertaken first ahnost in 
jest, would come to be an awful reality, a fearful 
trial to each ; how as time went by the pace was 
destined to increase, the struggle to become 
fiercer, till, rivals no longer, they clasped hands 
in peace at last* 

Yet in each there seemed a prevision that at 
some future day they should ride a race for no 
mean prize, for no small consideration — ^reining 
back, each from the other, jesting over the merits 
of their business steeds, talking half laughingly 
about their separate chances of success, speaking 
of it as a joke that there was to be any rivalry 
between them — ^Percy felt and Lawrence felt that 
some day the reins they then gathered up so 
carefully would be flung to the horse ; that with 
whip and spur, with heel and hand, they would 
ride onward to the winning post. 

Which will you bet on, reader ? Percy Forbes' 
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horse was entered for the race when his father 
left him eight thousand pounds. Equal weights, 
gentlemen riders — ^which is the favourite ? dark 
hair or light ? the black or the chestnut ? You 
know their points. You may make up your 
books, for the bell has rung, and the race is 
beginning. 

Not precisely on the course Mr. Percy Forbes 
would have selected, perhaps, had selection been 
left to him; but in one respect small capi- 
talists are like beggars — ^they cannot always be 
choosers. 

It had been the desire of this capitalist's heari 
to be taken into partnership by Mr. Sondes. He 
was wise enough to see that such an arrangement 
would ensure him fortune, and in due time 
position; and he accordingly took Mr. Sondes' 
advice, on the disposal of the thousands left after 
paying his creditors, with the amiable idea of 
giving that gentleman an opportunity of pro- 
posing a partnership, were he so minded. But 
Mr. Sondes was not so minded, and he omitted 
to avail himself of the opportunity. 
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He went so far indeed as to observe that if 
Mr. Forbes could find no better opening he 
might be induced to rptire from the Distaff Yard 
concern altogether, and make some arrangement 
for relinquishing a portion of his interest therein 
to his visitor ; and Mr. Perkins fell into such 
ecstasies over this project, and painted such 
landscapes of success and happiness, as made it 
hard for his young friend to negative the pro- 
position. 

" I have two objections to Distaff Yard, Mr. 
Sondes," he said, however, when Mr. Sondes 
seemed to expect some explanation of his refusal. 
" One is — ^I do not like the business." 

" Not like the business ! " repeated Mr. 
Sondes ; " why, what fault can you find with it ? 
— a clean, dry business, wholesale, short credits, 
well-established, with a first-rate character in 
the trade, and capable of being pushed to any 
extent." 

" That is just it," returned Percy Forbes ; " it 
is not a business I should like to push. No 
doubt, adulteration is a necessary and legitimate 
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branch of commerce," went on the younger man, 
wishing to assign some reason for his objection, 
and yet still desirous to avoid giving offence ; 
" but when one has a choice, do you not think 
one may as well choose something which has not 
a social brand upon it ? " 

" If ' one * goes in for that, ' one ' must keep 
out of . business altogether ; " answered Mr. 
Sondes, with a sneer ; " for society has branded 
business all over with ugly names, and letters of 
fearful import." 

"I do not care for ugly names so long as they 
are undeserved,^' replied Percy, a little hotly; 
" but in this case I am not sure I should feel my 
hands quite clean ; and therefore, at the risk of 
appearing ungrateful, I must decline your liberal 
offer." 

*' Mr. Perkins and myself feel highly flattered 
by your implied compliment to our unworthy 
selves," remarked Mr. Sondes, speaking for self 
and partner. 

"Neither of you will, I hope, misunderstand 
my meaning,'' persisted Percy. " I do not say, 
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because I think a thing wrong that it is wrong; 
I do not even go the length of declaring that the 
trade is in any way objectionable; all I say is, I 
do not think it is one I should care to be mixed 
up in ; and feeling that, well as I am sure Mr. 
Perkins and I would pull together, I fear I must 
refuse what you propose." 

" You split hairs too cleverly for me,'' returned 
Mr. Sondes ; " you think, and you do not think ; 
you have opinions, and you have not opinions ; 
perhaps your second objection would explain 
your first. Will you state it for our edifi- 
cation?'' 

" Certainly, if you wish it," replied Percy, who 
was resolved to take no notice of Mr. Sondes' 
tone. " I do not think Mr. Barbour would care 
to have a comparative stranger, and a much less 
clever man than himself, put over his head." 

" You are as generous as you are modest," said 
Mr. Sondes. "I never meant to put you over 
Barbour's head, however; I intended either to 
give him a share in the business, as a set-off 
against the capital I should still have had to 
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leave in it — the payment being a matter of 
arrangement between himself and me ; or else to 
take him into a trade he is much better suited 
for, and let him assist in the management of the 
sugar-house/' 

"It is a pity, sir, you did not mention that 
idea at the commencement," said Percy Forbes, 
and he could not help feeling both bitter and 
angry as he spoke. 

"Why is it a pity?" asked Mr. Sondes, 
coolly. 

" Because, had I entertained no other objection 
to your plan, I should have declined to take a 
share in any business in which Mr. Barbour 
had an equal interest with myself. We are very 
good friends apart, but I know we could not get 
on as partners." 

" We are all, then, equally honoured with your 
good opinion," said Mr. Sondes. 

" If it be an^ honour, you certainly all stand 
high in my estimation," answered Percy, quietly. 
" You are all cleverer, more experienced, more 
practical than I ; and it is a matter, therefore, of 
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keen regret to me that I shall not have the 
benefit of your advice and assistance in my future^ 
course." 

" You turn a sentence neatly," remarked Mr. 
Sondes. " It is a knack, I suppose, mixing much 
with ladies teaches a man." 

But Mr. Perkins, rising and shaking hands 
with Percy, said — 

" Whether you come to Distaff Yard or not, 
Mr. Forbes, whether you put your money in with 
us, or take it elsewhere, I hope you will make 
your fortime; and any advice or assistance I 
can give you in a poor way, is quite at your 
service." 

"Thank you. I feel certain of your friend- 
ship," answered Percy, gratefully. He had 
thought his thousands of very little value, indeed, 
during that interview ; he had come to the con- 
clusion within a very short space of time that 
'business was not improving to the manners, nor 
negotiating a partnership beneficial to the tem- 
>per ; and he could not help looking gratefully at 
4.his man who, even in the presence of his 
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superior, dashed so boldly to the rescue, and 
spoke to him words of kindness and encourage- 
ment. " I have been wrong, perhaps/' he went 
on, " to intrude my aflFairs on Mr. Sondes* notice; 
but I really did stand in need of counsel. Mr. 
Alwyn offered to take me into his business, 
but—" 

" Mr. Alwyn offered what ? " interrupted Mr. 
Sondes, almost with a shout. 

**To give me a share in his business," re- 
peated Percy, slowly and distinctly, and at that the 
two partners, moved apparently by some common 
thought, turned and looked at each other ; then,, 
putting the papers lying on his table together, 
Mr. Sondes said, in a very different tone to that 
he had employed during the interview — 

" I am glad you did come to me, very ; and if" 
I have made use of any expressions during our 
conversation calculated to annoy you, I beg your 
pardon for my irritability. Pray sit down again. 
You say you want advice. Mine is — do not take 
any rash step, but go and consult your uncle as 
to how you should invest your money.'* 
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"I have consulted him," answered Percy, 
*' and he has promised to look about and make 
inquiries for me. While he was doing so I 
thought I would come to you/' 

" It was very kind of Mr. Alwyn,'' Percy con- 
tinued ; " he always has been very kind to me, 
and to most people, I daresay, it would prove a 
splendid opening; but I promised myself to 
keep out of the way of temptation, and I could 
not stick to that promise if I had anything to do 
with the Alwyns. I am not a fellow like Barbour 
— I cannot combine business with pleasure. It 
is very weak, and very foolish, I admit ; but I 
cannot help it. If I am to do any good, I must 
cut all my old acquaintances, and eschew credit 
and company." 

" I think you ought to return to your original 
idea and emigrate," said Mr. Sondes, looking at 
the man who made the foregoing confession with 
a mixed expression of wonder and pity. " I am 
afraid you will never be able to hold to your 
resolution in London ; and remember, a relapse 
is more dangerous than the original illness.*' 
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"I know it/' was the reply; "who better? 
I have had relapse after relapse; but now I 
intend to mend ; I have had a bitter lesson," he 
added, speaking in a lower tone, " and it shall 
not be a lost lesson, please God. Now, Mr. 
Sondes, I have taken up too much of your time 
talking about myself and my own concerns. If 
you should hear of anything likely to suit, will 
you let me know ? " 

But Mr. Sondes was not going to suffer his 
visitor to escape quite so easily; he asked him 
one question and another ; he drew him on to 
speak fully of Mr. Alwyn's offer, and found it had 
been seriously made, and seriously declined. 

" Did it not strike you as singular,^' said Mr. 
Sondes, " that Mr. Alwyn should offer so small 
a capitalist a share in so large a business ? " 

" No," was the reply ; " Mr. Alwyn was always 
kind to me ; and then it was a very moderate 
slice of the profits he offered — just enough to 
enable me to call myself a partner^ and no 
more." 

*' And you have not repented your refusal ? " 
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Percy laughed. " The burnt child dreads the 
fire," he answered, " and my burn was a very 
deep one.'' 

So they talked on for a time, and then — ^it was 
in the evening all this conversation took place — 
Mr. Sondes so far unbent as to ask his partner 
and Mr. Forbes to take some coffee. 

Up the broad staircase Percy walked side by 
side with Mr. Perkins, noticing as he went the 
paintings that in those days covered the walls 
that are now so destitute of ornament. 

" It is a delicious house," he said, pausing 
for a moment by the window of the first landing, 
and looking out over the garden ; " so peaceful, 
so unlike anything one would look for in such a 
neighbourhood ! '* 

" Confound his * one,' " thought Mr. Sondes, 
who regarded this mode of expression as a piece 
of simple affectation, but he added, aloud, " It 
will not be peaceful long after my lease is out, I 
expect; they are building all round me, and 
would build up to my windows, if I were disposed 
to let them. Some day, I suppose, we must 
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move ; quit the old place which has been left 
behiBd by the world, and follow the world else- 
where ; but I am loath even to think of that ne- 
cessity^ for I love the house. I am like the cats, 
I believe, attached to its very walls/' 

And there came a tone into the man's voice, 
and a look into his face as he spoke, which sur- 
prised his visitor, who, knowing nothing of Mr. 
Sondes' life story, never imagined whose feet had 
touched the floors, whose hand had clung to walls 
and banisters for support, who had come to the 
old house in Stepney Causeway and stopped be- 
side its door and crossed its threshold to die — 
only to die. 

Yet not quite only ; for she left in the desolate 
apartments something which kept the heart of 
her faithful lover from turning into stone ; given 
a purpose to his life, an object to his existence, — 
Olivine, who stood in th^ drawing-room as they 
entered, a child no longer, but a girl — ^pretty, 
charming, diffident, yet self-possessed as of old. 

" I suppose you scarcely remember my niece ? " 
said Mr. Sondes, by way of careless introduction. 
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" I am afraid I do not," answered Percy Forbes, 
bowing low to the girl- woman who lifted her eyes 
inquiringly to his. 

" I remember you," she observed, with that 
utter absence of consciousness or restraint^ which 
had been one of her peculiarities in childhood. 
"I recollect your coming to tell uncle about 
Lawrence Barbour's accideut," and she put out 
her hand with a sweet grave courtesy, and Percy 
Forbes took it as though she were giving him a 
treasure. 

There was something about that girl — about 
her eyes, her voice, her manner — which filled 
Percy with a strange emotion, half-pleasant, half- 
painful. 

And yet it was not her eyes, her voice, her 
manner, but rather an ideal of which all three 
were ft kind of impersonation, that made him 
stand for a moment silent and embarrassed. 

Have you ever looked at a portrait till it 
haunted you ? Have^ you ever seen the painted 
face of one who, it may be, was an utter 
stranger to you, that yet seemed to fill your 
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mind with a sort of recognition, that sent you 
out over the sea of speculation wondering where 
you had seen it before, or where you would see it 
again? 

The eyes talk to you; the lips tell you a 
dreamy story. *^ We have been much to you," 
they seem to say; or, "We shall be much to 
you." The face grows, it becomes a haunting 
presence. Is it that it fulfils our imaginings by 
its outward beauty, or that it comes to tell us of 
the time when soul shall speak to soul ? 

Sometimes the portrait even of an intimate 
friend gives us knowledge about him which we 
never possessed before. There is a second look 
on every human face different from the expres- 
sion we are acquainted with, and that is the ex- 
pression which it wears to a'stranger, and just as 
strangers often make guesses at character — true 
guesses at traits and virtues and foibles, which 
have escaped the observation of those most inti- 
mate one with another ; so, oftentimes, the first 
time we glance on a new acquaintance, we read 
words traced on his countenance, mystic words, 
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the foil meaning of which is scarcely ever guessed 
till friend has walked side by side with friend 
through the years, almost till the end. 

As he wended his way home that night Percy 
Forbes puzzled himself about Olivine Sondes, 
about her manners, her appearance, her voice. 

Her face haunted him : it came between him 
and the gaslight ; it flitted before him into his 
house ; it turned and looked back at him from 
the door of his room ; and then it entered the 
apartment and remained there. 

He remembered her well enough when she told 
him where he had seen her before. He recalled 
to himself the child who kissed him, and he 
thought the young girl who held out her hand to 
welcome him was not so different from the child 
as might have seemed o^ily natural. 

What would she be like when she was twenty ? 
Would she have the same guileless expression, 
the same clear eyes, the same voice, the same 
unsophisticated manner ? What would the world 
teach her? Or did Mr. Sondes mean to keep 
her for ever out of the world ? 
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" Better so," Percy decided ; " better, far 
better ; " and then more memories came back to 
him, and he thought of all Miss Alwyn had said 
concerning the child when she was a child ; and 
he marvelled if what Miss Alwyn had said were 
tme. Had that young thing really wit enough 
to understand the rich man's daughter ? If the 
pair were to meet now, would Olivine still prove 
a match for Henrietta, and be able to keep that 
lady in check ? 

And about her eyes. Should he, Percy, 
(Bver see them fall of tears? As he thought 
that, the face before him seemed to be the 
face of a woman, and the eyes were heavy 
with weeping, and the cheeks pale with 
grief. 

^' I can't stand this at any price/' thought 
Percy Forbes. " Plague take the girl, and her 
eyes too, and my foolish fancies into the bar- 
gain ; " and he set himself resolutely to work to 
banish the phantom he had conjured up, and 
decided that he would go on the morrow to his 
solicitors and ask them if they could recommend 
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any partnership likely to give him work and in- 
crease his worldly means. 

With the morrow, however, arrived a letter 
from his uncle, statirig his intention of coming to 
town, and seeing to a " very good thing indeed," 
of which he had [heard from his friend Mr. 
Himt. 

This good thing proved to be the partnership 
Mr. Jackson mentioned to his wife — the part- 
nership in a great concern at Limehouse, which 
gave employment to hundreds of men, and was 
known as one of the best firms at that time 
extant. 

Much manoeuvring had Mr. Lewin to effect 
this grand stroke of business. He brought in- 
fluence, and private friendship, and good names, 
and money, all to bear, and at last achieved his 
object. He made Percy's capital up to ten 
thousand pounds; he managed all the interviews; 
he traded largely on his nephew's story; he made 
honourable mention of Percy's capabilities, of his 
honesty and honour. 

"He has been an idle dog, I admit," said the 
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old gentleman, with a delightful candour ; " but 
he has never had a fair chance before. He has 
never worked for himself, but always for others ; 
and he got into bad hands — ^into the hand? of 
people who, thinking he would never have to 
labour for his bread, let him do what he liked, 
and never told him he was going wrong. If you 
would let him live on the premises, and allow 
him — (not to take the management, for he is not 
fit to be a manager) — ^but just to see the people 
you employ do their duty, I think you will find 
your advantage at the end of a year. He is 
young, and he is active, and he is willing to 
learn, and anxious to work, and he has ten .thou- 
sand poimds ready money." So Mr. Lewin 
rhymed on till the senior partners declared, for 
very peace sake, they would agree to his proposal. 
"It was residing on the premises did it, 
Lewin," said old Mr. Hunt, as they crept along 
Tower Street together. " Not .,a man of any 
influence in the concern will live down at Lime- 
house ; and, there is no use denying it, a partner 
on the spot will save the firm a round sum per 
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annum. Now Percy's fortune is made, if he will 
only keep steady.** 

"There is no fear of him," answered Mr. 
Lewin. " I know the lad ; he has got a stake in 
the game at last, and the slur taken off his own 
name, and the stain removed from his mother's 
memory. He will keep straight enough now. 
Who should be able to warrant him if I cannot ? 
Did I not bring him up ? and don't I know every 
turn about him ? — and there are not many bad 
turns, that is one comfort." 

"It is a splendid opening," said Mr. Hunt; 
and to this proposition Percy, when the sentence 
was repeated to him, agreed, as in duty bound. 

He knew he should make a considerable sum a 
year; and yet he was scarcely satisfied. He 
would have preferred a smaller and a different 
business, with fewer partners to divide the spoil 
— where things were not conducted on so grand 
a scale, where individual push and energy could 
have conquered fortune. 

A concern like that in Distaff Yard, had the 
trade there carried on been perfectly honest, 
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would have been more to his taste. He knew 
that where he might draw five hundred pounds 
out of the profits of his own business, he might 
have made a thousand in partnership with such a 
man as Mr. Sondes ; but still Percy resolved to be 
content. He turned to his work with a will : he 
furnished his house ; he stocked his conservatory ; 
he made his home due east in Limehouse, and cut 
the west as completely as though he had never 
basked in the sunshine of wealth and luxury : he 
rose early, he went to bed betimes ; he took life 
quietly and soberly, and gave the most perfect 
satisfaction to his senior partners. 

" It must be very dull for you living down here 
all alone," one of them remarked to him after he 
had been in residence for about six months; 
" why don't you marry ? " 

" Nobody would have me," answered Percy. 

" Nonsense ; you do not expect me to believe 
such a modest story as that." 

" Well theu, will you believe I do not like any 
woman on earth well enough to think of spending 
my life with her," returned Mr. Forbes. 

VOL. n. F 
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*' That is a pity " replied his partner, " for I 
am afraid you will not see any woman down in 
this neighbourhood likely to induce you to 
change your opinion." 

" I do not imagine I shall/* Percy answered, 
and the conversation dropped. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARING FOR THE PARTY. 

There is little originality in the observation 
that men are not like women ; that, in their virtues 
and vices^ their talents, modes of thought, rules 
of action, powers of mind, greatnesses and mean- 
nesses, they are wide as the poles asunder. 

The remark has been made over and over 
again : for anything we can tell to the contrary, 
Adam may have ventuired to intimate as much to 
Eve, and the patriarchs very probably were as 
well aware of this " diverseness •' as those who 
repeat the truism (seeming to think it a new dis- 
covery) at the present day. 

But for all that, most women will persist in 

judging of men's feelings by their own; and 

F 2 
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many men think women ought to look out over 
the plains of life from the male side of the hill : 
wherefore, as women as well as men read 
these pages, it is necessary once again to state a 
fact which people are so apt to forget, in order 
that ladies may understand how it came to pass 
there was actually no jealousy in those early 
days, of which I am writing, between Lawrence 
Barbour and Percy Forbes. 

Men are not like women ! If Mr. Jones start 
a dog-cart, with lamps complete (to borrow the 
advertising formula), if he purchase a high-step-* 
ping horse, and having ornamented the animal 
with silver-mounted harness, he adventure to 
drive himself to business or the station. Brown 
does not instantly detest his neighbour and 
" hope he can honestly afford it." Suppose, on 
the contrary. Brown makes a lucky hit, and adds 
a new wing to his house, or buys his wife a 
brougham, or takes a mansion down the North- 
Western line, Robinson never thinks of feeling 
his friend has committed the "unpardonable 
sin,*' though he may be twice as rich and pros- 
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perous as himself. Let Mrs. Jones, however, 
refurnish her drawing-room ; let her daughter be 
provided by a too partial parent with one of 
Collard's [Repetition Trichord grand pianos, on 
which to fight out her daily battle with Thalberg 
and Czemy; let Mrs. Brown engage a man- 
servant, or Mrs. Eobinson drive out with a pair, 
to return the Hon. Mrs. Blank's call, and there is 
a row in ihe rookery forthwith. 

The ladies, God bless them, are apt to be a 
little envious at times about trifles, or things 
which seem trifles from a man's point of view, 
and it is difficult for them to understand how, 
so long as Mr. Jones does not interfere with Mr. 
Brown, so long as he does not take away his 
clients or meddle with his customers, the latter 
gentleman should be so ''mean spirited^' as 
rather to admire his ^ turn-out,** and be glad of 
a lift in it when occasion serves^ 

There is a grand indifference about husbands, 
which seems wonderful in the eyes of the softer 
sex ; they have a way of neglecting ihe business 
of their neighboursi and of attending to their 
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own^ that cannot fail to be aggravating to the 
female mind. If they are able to make a hand- 
some income they do not care whether their 
brother-in-law be " coining" or not. Of course, 
there are exceptions to all roles — Haman and 
Mordecaiy Saul and David, for instance; but 
these exceptions only prove the rule. Men are 
not like women ; for which reason, when Percy 
Forbes left the west and took up his abode due 
east, when he invested his thousands and bought 
some substantial household gods, and shrined 
them in one of the sweetest spots a man need 
desire to inhabit — Lawrence Barbour did not 
retire to Mrs. Pratting's first floor disconsolate ; 
he neither refused food nor kicked her Skye 
terrier, nor blew up the foreman in Distaff Yard, 
nor quarrelled with Mr. Sondes, nor sought a 
convenient excuse for weeping bitterly, nor for 
indulging in a fit of hysterics. He was not 
jealous of Percy Forbes ; he did not grudge him 
his legacy, he did not detest him because his 
residence was the perfection of a dwelling, 
because he was a beggar no longer, but a man 
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likelj, if he stack to business, to get on well in 
the world, and become in time rich. 

It did not signify to Lawrence who was wealthy 
or who was poor, so long as he gained money and 
experience. Percy Forbes was no rival of his in 
the only pursuit where rivalry would then have 
signified to Mr. Perkins^ cousin. P#:haps, in- 
deed, he rather rejoiced over Percy's good 
fortune, since it deprived Hereford Street of the 
pleasure of his frequent society. On the whole, 
although they were good enough friends, he did 
not like the man who took up his quarters near 
him ; but his feelings on the subject were so 
negative, that had Mr. Forbes elected to pitch 
his tent next door to Mrs. Pratting's, Lawrence 
would only have said, " Do you find your rooms 
comfortable?" Had he lost his fortune, the 
young man might have exclaimed, " Poor devU," 
as he now ejaculated " Lucky dog,'' feeling quite 
as indifferent to the news of his abasement as he 
did to the intelligence of his exaltation. 

*^The only thing about the whole business 
which I envy you," he remarked one day to Mr. 
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Forbes, " is your house. If I could afford it, 
and that business continued, as I suppose it will 
for many a year, to oblige me to live in this 
neighbourhood, I would pay any money for such 
a residence. It is perfect, once you are inside 
the gates. Where would you find anything like 
it, unless, fndeed, you chose to go to Fulham or 
cross over to Charlton ? — ^trees and garden, lawn 
and river — ^trees that you may sit imder ; a lawn 
in which I have gathered yarrow ; and then that 
view over the Thames ! If ever I come begging 
and praying you to let me this place, will you do 
it— wiUyou?" 

" The place is not mine to let,'' answered 
Percy, who knew well enough what Lawrence 
was thinking about, and who knew also that Miss 
Alwyn would not live due east for love of any 
one ; " but when you have made up your mind to 
a rent of five or six hundred a year, I will repre- 
sent your case to our firm, and tell them a young 
friend of mine cannot marry unless his wife have 
these trees to shade her, this grass to walk on, 
that Beach of the river to contemplate. Never 
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fear but I will plead your cause^ and, what is 
more, if you like, Miss Alwyn shall have a sight 
of her future residence " 

" I wish you would not couple her name and 
mine together, Forbes," interrupted Lawrence. 

" Well, the beautiful princess — ^if you prefer 
that form of speech — ^may have a peep of her 
fairy palace by only sayu:jg ' Yes/ My uncle and 
aunt are coming to stay with me for a few weeks, 
ai^d I intend to take the opportunity of giving a 
party. I think it would be great fun to get a 
tribe of incongruous people together, or, rather, 
representatives of all the social tribes. Etta, I 
believe, would come, and make herself perfectly 
ch ming. Anything for a change; and your 
papa-in-law elect " 

" I asked you before not to talk as if there 
were any engagement between Miss Alwyn and 
me," said Lawrence. 

*' True, I forgot. That ancient king, the high 
priest of Mammon, one of the elect of that very 
respectable god, would come also ; and God bless 
me, and God bless himself, and say he wonders 
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for his part why people live out west at all, and 
declare it would have put thousands to his credit 
bad he lived in Mincing Lane. In imagination 
I see him walking up and down the lawn, and 
patronising the Thames, one hand in his pocket 
—I wonder what he keeps in that pocket besides 
his band — arrayed in a pair of black trousers, 
and an immaculate tie. I never did see a man 
look worse in evening dress than your— than Mr. 
Alwyn, I mean. I should like to behold him 
discoursing to Mrs. Jackson and listening to 
Mrs. Perkins' gossip.'' 

^* You surely would not ask those people ? " said 
Lawrence, aghast. 

** Would not 1 1 come and see, that is all ! 
There would not be the slightest pleasure, and I 
am confident there would be no profit, in giving 
a swell party due east. Besides, I want to return 
the hospitalities of Limehouse — ^to give what I 
can in exchange for the kindness and attention I 
, have received since I came here. It would be 
immense fun, Barbour, you may depend upon 
that.'' 
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"Should you object to my mentioning your 
idea to Miss Alwyn ?" 

" Not in the least : if you think it will expedite 
the coming of the happy day, talk about me, and 
my idea, and this house from morning till night. 
Remember, however, I shall expect to be asked 
to the wedding, and to have a piece of cake as 
large as a Stilton cheese.*' 

" What a fellow you are !" 

" Am not I ? — a right good fellow. It is not 
every one who could or would introduce a lady 
at a single stroke to her future house and to her 
future acquaintances. All the parish will be talk- 
ing about her ; all the men will hate the wives of 
their bosoms and the young persons to whom 
they are engaged for a twelvemonth at least. 
They will go raving mad about Hetty; and, 
mercy ! won't the women detest her — won't they 
pull her to pieces, and cut her up in bits. It is a 
brilliant notion, is it not ? Only fancy, Henrietta 
Alwyn's d4but among the Easterns ! immense 
sensation ! positively only for one night ! first 
appearance ! " and Percy's laugh rang out as he 
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concluded, till Lawrence could have struck him 
for his merriment. 

" You are perfectly serious about that party, 
I suppose," observed Lawrence, as he was taking 
his leave. 

** Never was more serious in my life," answered 
Mr. Forbes ; and accordingly Lawrence seized an 
early opportunity of mentioning the matter in 
Hereford Street, where the scheme was greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

''Only think, papa!'' exclaimed Henrietta; 
"Percy Forbes is going to give a grand enter- 
tainment^ and we are all to be asked, and we are 
all intending to go. I shall never speak to you 
again if you refuse. Mr. Barbour tells me he 
has got the most perfect place you ever be- 
held — the most charming paradise imaginable; 
and he is going to fill it full for one night 
with more curiosities than Adam had round him 
in Eden — ^his uncle and aunt amongst the 
number." 

Upon hearing which piece of news, Mr. Alwyn, 
who was looking somewhat paler and thinner 
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than formerly, or as Percy Forbes declared, 
more care-worn and flabbier by reason of the 
weight of his money bags, said that he supposed, 

'^ Forbes was making a good thing of it down 
there." 

" I dare say he is," answered Lawrence ; " but 
he declares himself he is not coining." 

" Who is ? " inquired Mr. Alwyn, drily. 

"Well, I know several people who I think 
are," returned the young man. " There is more 
money made in our end of the town than any- 
body would credit; in little poking factories, in' 
tumble-down rubbishing workshops in back 
streets, in slums of courts, where you would 
wonder any man can bear to transact business — 
in bits of sheds, in yards no longer than this 
drawing-room, thousands and thousands of 
pounds "are turned every week, and as they turn 
they always leave something sticking to the 
fingers." 

"You are not doing amiss with pepper-corns 
and coffee-berries, I conclude," said Mr. Alwyn. 

" We cannot complain ; but Mr, Sondes* part 
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of the trade is the best, after all. Now, he is 
coining if you like. He has taken another place 
close beside his old one, and he is spending 
money on it just as though sovereigns were to be 
picked up in the streets.'^ 

'* He spends nothing on his house, you see, 
remarked Mr. Alwyn; ^Hhat is one-half the 
secret of how such fortunes are amassed due east. 
Instead of squandering money in keeping up an 
expensive establishment* in entertaining hand- 
somely, in maintaining a tribe of servants as we 
do, the people at your end of the town only lay 
out ten pounds under the idea of making twenty. 
It is all making there, no spending ; all adding 
thousand to thousand, and dying worth a million 
of money." 

" For their heirs to make merry with, when 
they are dead and gone,'* finished Miss Alwyn. 
** What a deal of toil to compass such a result ! 
How much better to enjoy while you can — to 
gather roses — to gather roses while you may ! " 

** It is also wise," suggested Mr. Alwyn, " to 
store honey for winter consumption.'' 
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" You dear old Solomon ! " exclaimed his 
daughter; "but then is it impossible to store 
and enjoy it at the same time. Look at Mr. 
Barbour — ^he is storing and still he enjoys; he 
shows that two opposite pursuits are not quite 
irreconcilable. He can devote himself to 
business and yet steal a few hours for pleasure 
too. Percy Forbes was at one time all for 
amusement. Now he is all for work. He will 
not ' put himself in the way of temptation/ as he 
says himself, as though any man ought to be able 
to be tempted ; and he is getting quite brusque, 
and f>usiness-like and detestable.*' 

" You must not forget, however, that he means 
to give a party," reminded Lawrence. 

** No, I will forgive him many sins for the sake 
of that one virtue. Only fancy, papa, going to a 
party at Limehouse ! I would not miss it for 
any consideration. Now, you must say you wiU 
take me ; you must — ^you must — ^you must," and 
Miss Alwyn, taking up a position behind the 
paternal chair, imprinted a kiss on the top of her 
father'^s head; which performance seemed to 
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afford the owner of Mallingford End less grati- 
fication than might have been expected. 

His answer, however, proved satisfactory. " I 
have no objection,'^ he said, ''to going to the 
young man's house-warming; I always had a 
great liking for Percy Forbes, and always shall ; 
and I hope he may do well in his new under- 
taking, and marry somebody with a couple of 
hundred thousand.*' 

" You mercenary papa ! " ejaculated Miss 
Alwyn ; while Lawrence remarked, " he did not 
think Mr. Forbes had seen anyone with so large 
a fortune likely to suit." 

" Has not Sondes a daughter growing up ? '' 
asked Mr. Alwyn. " The day we went to Grays 
was there not a funny child — daughter, or niece, 
or something ? Might she not be had with good 
management ? " And the rich man looked hard 
at Lawrence, as he concluded, to see how he took 
this suggestion. 

" She is only a child/' answered the person so 
scrutinized. 

'' I should have thought she must have been a 
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girl by this time," remarked Mr. Alwyn ; while 
his daughter added, '* And I should have thought 
she must be a hundred by this time, if she went 
on increasing in old-fashionedness as she had 
done. I never did see such a witch of a child — 
never. What has she grown up into?*' she 
went on, addressing Lawrence. " Would she not 
do for mistress of the ceremonies at Percy's 
fSte f " 

" I believe he scarcely knows her," Lawrence 
made reply, growing red, he could not have told 
wherefore, as he spoke. ** Mr. Sondes does not 
encourage visitors, and he keeps Olivine shut up 
just as though she were in a nunnery." 

•* You are privileged to see the young novice, 
though, we may conclude,'' observed Mr. Alwyn. 

"Yes, I often see her," answered Lawrence. 
"I have to go to Stepney Causeway very fre- 
quently in the evenings, and sometimes have a 
cup of coffee in the drawing-room. She is 
exactly what she always was," he continued, 
turning towards Miss Alwyn. " I do not think 
she has changed in the least." 

VOL. II. » 
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" Is he going to keep her mewed up there for 
ever ? '' asked Mr. Alwyn. 

" Not feeling in the least degree interested in 
the subject, I have never asked him/' Lawrence 
replied. " I do not think, however, he would 
allow her to go to Mr. Forbes'. He is very par- 
ticular, and " 

"Mr. Forbes is not the husband he would 
select for his niece/' finished Miss Henrietta* 

" No ; I did not mean that," said the young 
man. " Only there will probably be a number of 
strange people invited — people I know Mr. 
Sondes would never suffer her to associate 
with." 

" Do you hear, papa ? there are to be all sorts 
of people there, and I am going," cried out 
Henrietta. 

" I hear, my dear," said Mr. Alwyn. 

" But you are not living among them," ex- 
plained Lawrence. " It is one thing spending an 
evening, and another passing your life. I am 
sure I cannot imagine whom Olivine Sondes will 
marry,'* he went on, feeling Miss Alwyn expected 
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him to continue speaking of the girl. " Her 
uncle would not think anything good enough for 
her, I fancy." 

''I should like to see that child again/' ob- 
served Henrietta. " Do persuade her to go. I 
am dying to have another peep at her/' and Miss 
Alwyn mentally decided that if she did get 
another peep she would extinguish the girl who 
had years ago been so audacious as to ignore 
Miss Alwyn's claims to beauty. 

*'Ah ! she would know better now/' decided 
the West End belle ; and she fell into a reverie 
as to what she should wear, and wherewithal she 
should clothe herself^ from which she was only 
roused by the arrival of a note from Percy 
Forbes, requesting the pleasure of her company, 
and that of her father, and that of Mrs. Warman, 
at a very quiet evening party, to be held at Reach 
House on the 24th inst. 

"What a most extraordinary way Percy has of 
wording a note,'' remarked Miss Alwyn, handing 
over the epistle for her father's perusal. " Might 
not anyone judge from that, he wanted us to go 

a 2 
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down for tea and muffins and a walk in the 
garden ? " 

" It will be rather a crowded walk," said Law- 
rence, "if one half of the people he means to 
ask, accept/' 

" To be sure they will accept,'* answered Mr. 
Alwyn. " Ask people to Brompton or Bayswater, 
and they are, ten to one, engaged : they know all 
about the West ; they know the halls, the stair* 
cases, the dining-rooms, the waiters, the hosts 
and hostesses, the sort of supper there will be, 
the quality of wine ; but issue invitations from 
some out-of-the-way place, like Addle Lane, or 
the Isle of Dogs, and not a soul refuses. The 
most successful party at which I ever chanced to 
be present was one given by Mitchell, Graft and 
Mitchell, in their great warehouse in Norton 
Folgate. It was a whim of Mrs. Graft's ; and 
when she issued her cards, everybody said, 
' Where on earth is Norton Folgate ? ' and so the 
matter got talked about, and the gentlemen said 
it was where Mitchell's gold mine had been 
found, and that an entertainment there would be 
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something worth going to. I never was at a 
more splendid affair. I never saw, anywhere, 
such lines and lines of carriages. I think some 
of the people had to wait hours till their turn 
came. You may depend upon it, Percy will 
scarcely receive a refusal/' 

''He shall not from us^ at any rate," said Miss 
Alwyn ; and that which Miss Alwyn said may be 
taken as the answer of most of Mr. Forbes' 
acquaintances. 

So many people accepted, that, what at first 
had been proposed half as a jest, became a serious 
imdertaking. 

"And oh. Lor! my dear," exclaimed Mrs. 
Jackson to Mrs. Perkins, " I am given to under- 
stand that it is going to be the splendidest affair 
possible. There is to be a tent put up, and 
dancing on the green, and such a supper ! and 
Mr. Monteith, and the rest of the partners, and 
their ladies are all a-coming, and they are going 
to bring their own servant-men, all in full livery ; 
and, deary me! it will be a'most too grand for 
plain folks like us, I was a-saying to Samuel last 
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night, but he says, ' If her most gracious Majesty 
was to ask me to step up to Buckingham Palace 
some evening, I could take my tumbler just as 
comfortably there, I have no doubt, in the state 
drawing-room, as I could in this here parlour/ 

" ' You'll have to dress, Samuel,' says I to 
him. 'Dress!' he answers, 'did ye think I 
intended to go naked ? ' Oh mercy ! how I did 
laugh at him ; and then I made him go to his 
tailor, which is Mr. Owens, in the Mile End 
Boad, and ask him what he ought to wear. So 
he is going to have a swallow-tail and a black silk 
velvet waistcoat, and a white tie." 

At this Ada, who was in the room, and whom 
the years had developed into a great girl, with a 
profusion of West India sugar-coloured curls, 
and the most intolerable manners conceivable, 
broke out into a perfect shriek of laughter. 

'' He will only want a black stick in his hand 
then," she said, " and everybody will take him 
for an undertaker ;" which speech so hurt Mrs. 
Jackson's feelings, or, as she pronounced the 
word, " feelini^," that she rose to go, intimating 
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at the same time^ that if she were Miss Ada's 
mammay she would ''learn her better than to 
make fun of a man who might be her grand* 
father, and who could buy and sell her par over 
and over again any day at Garraway's." 

This reminder of Mrs. Jackson's social supe- 
riority induced Mrs. Perkins to tell Ada she 
wondered she was not ashamed of herself^ and 
to tender such an elaborate apology to her visitor 
that the soap-boiler's wife consented to be moUi* 
fied and, resuming his seat, stayed for tea, over 
which refreshing meal she discussed her own 
probable costume, and that of Sophia, her bus- 
band's daughter by a former marriage, who was 
a wife, " and yet, if you can understand it," as 
Mrs. Jackson was in the habit of explaining to 
strangers, '' not a wife ; for Mr. Jennings, as she 
married, deserted and left her with one child ^ 
and 30 we have had her and her boy these 
fifteen years to feed, and clothe, and educate, and 
never a word of my gentleman ; who, 1*11 venture 
to say, has got another wife^ wherever he may 
be.*' 
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There were ill-natured people who asserted that 
Mr. Jennings had reason for his flighty inasmuch 
as he had borne Sophia Anne's morning, and 
evening, ^ and mid-day lectures till his patience 
was exhausted. Sophia Anne had a vague idea 
that by reason of lapse of time she could marry 
again, if a suitable husband presented himself ; 
but Mrs* Jackson had doubts on this point ; and 
spite of the expense of her food and clothing 
threw eold water on her step-daughter's thoughts 
of choosing a second spouse. 

*^I should have considered one experiment 
enou^,. without thinking of another, I should,*' 
exclaimed Mrs. Jackson; whereupon Sophia 
Anne remarked, " It was not likely the second 
would turn out as bad as the first." But still for 
all that, she did not make the experiment, but re- 
mained under the paternal roof, and was asked 
to Beach House with Mr. and Mrs. Jackson. 

" Yott^ll dress her in white, I suppose," said 
Mrs. Jackson, indicating Ada, whose mouth was 
at the moment as fuU as it could hold of hot 
buttered toast. 
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" No," answered Mrs. Perkins ; " her god- 
mamma has given her a light blue silk, not a bit 
the worse, that can be taken in for her ; and I 
thought that some red ribbons on it, and in her 
'air, would liven her up a bit, and become her 
well/' 

** Well, they might,*' agreed Mrs. Jackson ; 
but it is only fair to add, the lady's tone was 
doubtful. 



CHAPTER V. 



LAWBENCE S FBOSPEGTS. 



In the day of any man who has to earn his 
bread hardly, in the sweat of his brow, with the 
labour of his hands, by the exercise of whatever 
mind God has given him, the working hours are 
necessarily many, the moments of recreation, 
or even relaxation, few; and for this reason, 
when a writer undertakes to tell the life-story of 
such an one as Lawrence Barbour, it is needful 
to speak of the toil as well ias of the pleasure — 
of the heat and burden of the noontime, as well 
as of the cool shade and the pleasant chatter of 
the even-tide. * 

He had come to London to work — ^to learn — 
to labour — and to wait ; he had come to turn his 
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hand to whatsoever offered itself for his hand to 
do, to make a way for himself in the world — to 
win position — ^to earn wealth. When he first set 
foot in the great Babylon he knew that whatever 
good he effected in life — whatever victory he 
achieved — whatever honour he gained, he should 
have to effect and achieve and gain for himself 
by the strength of his own right hand, his will, 
and his brain. 

And he had succeeded. He was not now 
standing where he stood when he first started in 
his career. He had learnt; he had secured what 
no evil fortune could take from him — ^knowledge ; 
and he felt within himself that every year was 
likely to increase his knowledge, and conse- 
quently his power of making money. 

The step of the social ladder on which he 
stood had been reached by no adventitious aid — 
from the height of no worldly advantage — from 
the shoulders of no lofty patronage. He had 
climbed there with the help of his own industry 
and his own talents, despite of early prejudices, 
and physical weakness, and frequent ill-health ; 
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and he hoped that, were he able to continue in 
the same course, he could, as the years went by, 
climb still higher, and in time stand almost on 
the highest point of the hill of business pros- 
perity. 

He was thinking of this as he walked up the 
Commercial Boac^ while the afternoon sun blazed 
full upon it — thinking of how wonderfully he 
had prospered, of how much better than all 
his imaginings the reality of success had proved ; 
and yet, even while acknowledging with thank- 
fulness the progress he had made, and looking 
forward eagerly towards the progress it was still 
competent for him to make, he felt vaguely that 
the years had taken something out of his life, 
that there was some of the gilding rubbed off 
existence, some beauty which the past had held, 
blurred and faded in the present. 

The actual castle a man builds for himself with 
brick and mortar, with wood and stucco, is never 
so lovely as the dream-castle he conceived out of 
his own head, and perfected with his fancy in the 
morning time when life had but just commenced, 
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when the day was before him, when the sun had 
scarcely risen upon his earth. Though the one 
may be good to inhabit, though it may have doors 
and windows, though it have pleasant rooms and 
fair prospects, though it may be strong to shelter, 
sound and weather- tight, and look well to the eye 
of the passing stranger, it yet lacks something 
which the dream-castle possessed. Its vanes 
and pinnacles never glitter in the sun like the 
vanes and pinnacles of youth's palace of delight, 
never on such fair lands does the eye of manhood 
look forth as on those over which the glance of 
his younger self once wandered up and down : 
there may be flowers, but they are not the flowers 
of the imaginary paradise; there may be love, 
but it is not the ideal love of inexperience ; there 
may be perfumes, but they are not the sweet fresh 
lightsome scents of the early morning ; there may 
be exquisite fruits, but they pall on the taste and 
clog the appetite ; there may be success, wealth, 
fame, social standing, worldly distinction, but the 
man who grasps these good things grasps also 
earth with them ; he finds the gold and the alloy 
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together, the gem and the flaw, the position and 
the drawback. 

There is not a grain of earth about the boy's 
castle, concerning which he dreams as he pores 
over his books at school, as he wanders through 
lanes bordered with blackberries, as he parts the 
privet-hedge to look at the piedfinch's nest, as he 
lies on his back among the new-mown hay, or 
sits idly by the river's brink watching the stream 
flow by. 

He moulds no bricks for his grand edifice, he 
hews down no trees, he pays no man for the site, 
and yet the palace he wots of that he means some 
day to inhabit is all beautiful both within and 
without — is as lovely as imagination, and the soft 
clouds, and purple mists and glorious sunrising 
of morning can make it. 

In comparison to this, what is the best house 
a man can erect for money ? what architect may 
ever design such dwellings as youth rears and 
furnishes, and decorates and embellishes accord- 
ing to his own sweet fancy ? what actual results 
ever yielded such perfect satisfaction as those 
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unreal edifices, where room can be added to 
room, and story to story, by a touch of that 
which is, after all, the true magician's wand, the 
imagination of the young and ardent? who, 
feeling within themselves the power to do some- 
thing, start in life with the idea of therefore 
achieving everything. 

The humdrum of actual existence seems at 
first hard to bear. Doubtless Adam found for 
many a year after his being cast out of Para- 
dise, that there was a material difference between 
eating fruit and growing it; between the earth 
yielding her increase spontaneously, and the 
earth having her increase dragged forth from 
her by force ; and, in like ;nanner, most men 
and women who ever, either in early days or in 
maturer life, come to stand face to face with 
actual success, fail for the moment to recognise 
the countenance of their dream acquaintance. 

The photograph of their dream may be per- 
fect, but it wants the beauty, the expression, the 
vitality, which threw an indescribable loveliness 
over the fancies, and the visions of the past. 
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We are told that the good which is worked for, 
seems better in men's eyes than the good which 
knocks at their door unsolicited and unexpected ; 
but this is an assertion open surely to grave 
doubt. Bather, on the contrary, does not work 
take away to a great extent from the capability 
of enjoyment, from the power of fuU and perfect 
appreciation? Does the cook eat with appetite 
of the dinner her own hands have prepared? 
does the fisherman care for the turbot and 
salmon he himself has captured ? does the sailor, 
who has been out to the Spice Islands, feel any 
interest in the cargo he has assisted to bring 
home? the painter, who has laid colour on 
colour ? the author, who has toiled on page after 
page ? the merchant, who has entered transac- 
tion after transaction in his ledger ? the bar- 
rister, who has pleaded the cause of client after 
client? — do these people each and severally 
attach the same value to the works of their 
heads and hands as the outsider ? Does it ever 
seem to the successful man as fine a thing to 
have achieved success, as it does to his unfortu- 
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nate next-door neighbour, who has failed in com- 
passing the same object ? 

In effect success is but the rainbow of exist- 
ence, which when men touch they find merely a 
shadow, colourless and unlovely ; never a thing 
of all brightness does it appear, save when seen 
through a mist of fancy. Very beautiful seems 
the arch in the firmament of the future to the lad 
starting on his walk through life ; but when the 
morning dews glitter no longer on the grass, 
when the sun of reality has dried up all the 
moisture and softness out of the early air, man 
sees the rainbow of the past no longer ; there 
are the blue heavens, and the green earth, but 
the arch up which his soul once climbed away 
from earth to heaven gladdens his sight never 
more for ever ! 

For this reason, if the measure of worldly 
prosperity that had fallen to his lot failed com- 
pletely to satisfy Lawrence Barbour, who, looking 
into his own heart, into the hopes and the dreams 
with which it was once full to overflowing, may 
find fault with the young man ? 

VOL. XT. R 
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He had nursed his fancies, he had erected his 
fairy palaces, he had lived his imaginary life, and 
behold, the reality of his success, though beyond 
his actual expectations, did not bring with it the 
happiness he once thought, theoretically, success 
could not fail to accomplish. 

" Every existence is prosaic,'^ he decided as he 
walked along ; and who indeed, traversing that 
dreary Commercial Boad could have arrived at 
any other conclusion ? "Why should I be dis- 
contented ? why should I long to kick over the 
chair on which I am standing ? why should I 

allow the thought of pleasure to interfere with 

ft 

business, and hate so much the bridge which is 
carrying me across to pleasure and ease and 
competence, as to desire to break it down even 
while I am walking over it ? I wonder if I were 
once married whether work would seem less irk- 
. some, whether the two lives would be any easier 
to combine than has been the case of late ; I 

wonder " and he wound his way in and out 

among the people, and thought, as he turned his 
steps in the direction of Goodman's Fields. 
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He was but a lad when he first entered 
London, when you, dear reader, in the opening 
chapter of this book made his acquaintance; 
but the years have passed since that, and he is 
now a man in appearance, feelings, hopes, 
memories, purposes. 

A clever man too, as Mr. Perkins is ready to 
testify — clever, ingenious, hardworking, quick at 
jumping to a conclusion, resolute in carrying out 
his intentions. The same temper which induced 
him to come to London enabled him to succeed 
in London. He never turned his back on diffi- 
culty, he never suflFered any obstacle to daunt his 
spirit. His hours of labour had been many ; his 
moments of recreation few ; at DistaflF Yard, in 
Goodman's Fields, in his own lodgings Lawrence 
Barbour was essentially a worker with all his 
wits about him, and his " seven senses," so Mrs. 
Perkins admiringly declared, to boot. 

" There is not a wink on him," she affirmed 
one day to Percy Forbes; and although that 
gentleman decided her conclusion might have 
been couched in a morie elegant form, still he 

H 2 
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felt inclined to believe it could scarcely have been 
conveyed in one more tdrse or strictly accurate. 

The man who walked up the Commercial Boad 
a few days after Mr. Forbes' invitations were 
issued had indeed both eyes wide open to his 
own interest, to his own advancement, to his own 
ultimate success ; and no person in London was, 
perhaps, more keenly alive to a knowledge of this 
fact than Mr. Josiah Perkins, who was wont to 
look after his relative, and wonder where he got 
his business capabilities, his keen^ cool, calcu- 
lating head. 

*^ It is not as if he had been reared to it," 
Mr. Perkins remarked on one occasion to 
Mr. Sondes. ^*It is not as if he had been 
buying and selling and bargaining and hum- 
bugging all his life. He has only been four 
years in the business, and Fll be hanged if 
sometimes I don't think that he could buy and 
sell me." 

**He is working for love of Miss Alwyn," 
returned Mr. Sondes, ** and love is a great 
incentive to both invention and labour." 
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'^The business talent was in him from the 
first," Mr. Perkins insisted. 

<< I think it was/' answered Mr. Sondes ; ** at 
least it was under that idea I took to him. He 
is a yery useful fellow, Perkins ; and if it were 
not for that Alwyn aSiedr we might do well for 
him. As it is ** 

** When he marries Miss Alwyn, what course 
do you mean to adopt with regard to his position 
in the — ^the concern?" asked Mr. Perkins 
desperately. 

"I think it is very probable he wiU never 
marry Miss Alwyn," said Mr. Sondes, quietly 
looking straight in his partner's face as he 
spoke.. 

"Not money enough?" suggested Mr. Per- 
kins. 

" On either side," returned Mr. Sondes, and 
his partner indulged in a subdued whistle. 

" It has occurred to me lately," Mr. Perkins 
said after a short pause, with his hands plunged 
deep in the pockets of his office coat, and his 
eyes wandering hither and thither apparently in 
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mortal fear of meeting Mr. Sondes' glance, ** that 
Barbour wants to be taken into the business." 

" I know he does," replied the senior partner ; 
^* but he won't be." 

" I thought you told Mr. Forbes that you had 
some idea of giving him a share.'' 

**In Distaff Yard," answered Mr. Sondes; 
** but it is not a share in the chemical factory 
your relative desires. It is the sugar-house he 
has his eye on;" and Mr. Sondes, leaning up 
against Mr. Perkins' desk, laughed to himself 
softly, and added, " If he were my partner he 
could propose to Miss Alwyn, and if he were my 
partner ' he might stand a chance of being ^ 
accepted ; but I am not going to be such an idiot 
as all that comes to, clever though your relative 
may be, Mr. Perkins." 

^^It is not my fault that he is clever, or 
that he tries to fly too high," said the chemist 
deprecatingly. 

" I never thought it was," answered Mr. Sondes, 
and the conversation terminated. 

It was about a week after this that Lawrence 
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Barbour walked up the Commercial Boad, and 
turned into Goodman's Fields, and soon found 
himself at Mr. Sondes' Eefinery, the outside of 
which he surveyed with a sort of leisurely specu- 
lation from the time he came in sight of it, till 
he passed through the gates and entered the 
building. 

Not for worlds, reader, supposing you were 
with me at this moment in the flesh instead of 
merely in the spirit, would I ask you to cross the 
threshold of that place with him. It is one 
thing to visit a sugar-house in imagination, and 
quite another to climb in the body from story to . 
story. It may not be altogether disagreeable, 
sitting in a pleasant drawing-room surrounded by 
every comfort, with open windows admitting the 
pure sweet air, with flowers on the table, and a 
blazing Are on the hearth, to read how money is 
made diie east, but an actual visit to one of those 
dismal " diggings " beyond the . Tower would . 
prove too much for the sensitive nerves of those 
individuals whose way in the world has been made 
for them, who have never had to take the rough 
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and the smooth, the good and the bad of busi- 
ness ; nor been compelled to turn their steps day 
after day to the factories and the warehouses^ to 
the shops and the foundries where money is 
earned hardly, to the end that it may be spent in 
far different scenes, lavishly. 

A huge building of eight stories in height^ 
covering a large surface of ground — dilapidated* 
looking, black, grimy, gloomy — ^with a long 
expanse of dead wall turned towards the street — 
that was Mr. Sondes' sugar-house externally, 
while internally, words would fail to convey even 
a faint idea of the apparent misery and discomfort 
of its arrangements. 

The first time Lawrence Barbour reached the 
third story, whither he persisted in mounting 
contrary to Mr. Sondes' advice shortly after his 
return from Grays, he had to be carried down 
again by a pair of half-naked Germans, who laid 
him flat on his back on the pavement of the yard, 
and threw water on him till he recovered con- 
sciousness. NothiDg daunted by the result of 
this experiment, the youth made trial after trial, 
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till at last, as he said, the smell of the *^ spice " 
aiSeeted him no more than if it had been eau-de« 
cologne, and he minded the heat as little as the 
spice. 

" How I should like to go over a sugar-house," 
observed Miss Alwyn to him one day, some 
months after he had become acclimatised. 

" You would never come out of it alive," he 
answered; *'and you would not touch sugar 
again for a twelvemonth." 

" But you take sugar,'' she suggested. 

"True; but then I am not you; besides, I 
know the process now suflSciently well to appre- 
ciate its cleanliness — ^in one visit you could only 
appreciate its dirt. Happy is the man who 
either understands all about what he eats and 
drinks, or nothing ; whose eyes are either folly 
opened, or who is able to keep them shut close. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing even at 
dinner. I often think about what Mr. Forbes 
said after I took him over our factory in Distaff 
Yard,—' Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
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'^ I remember his quoting something like that 
to me," replied MissAl^vyn; "[indeed he has been 
a perfect pest since he knew you. Cayenne, he 
says, is not cayenne, nor cofifee cofifee;. he 
declares there is no tea in London, and that he 
believes the very eggs are adulterated. Papa 
had a present made to him of some very fine 
mustard, which he felt certaia was genuine; but 
Percy procured a little packet from Mr. Perkins, 
I think, of the pure and simple, and papa*B . 
mouth was blistered for a week afterwards. I 
never was so sorry about anything as your taking 
him over your place. He seems to have devoted 
himself to the subject ever since, and can tell me 
how every morsel of food one touches is manu- . 
factured, and how each article that is used to 
adulterate another article, is adulterated itself in 
its turn." 

" I do not think he can," laughed Lawrence. 

" Why, he told me that you initiated him into 
all the mysteries of your business," she re- 
marked. 

" He thought I did, which afforded him quite 
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as much amusement/' answered the young man ; 
^' it would hardly haye pleased my employers had 
I made a confidant of him about their private 
concerns." 

" Oh, you hypocrite ! " exclaimed Miss Alwyn, 
shaking her head at him as though perfectly 
scandalised ; ** and I suppose you do the same 
thing with me, and when I ask you for informa- 
tion feed me with falsehoods instead of with 
valuable truths." 

" No, I either answer you truly or not at all." 

"InreaUty?" 

" Try me," he replied. And thus invited, Miss 
Alwyn at once returned to her original charge, 
and inquired concerning the domestic economy 
of a sugar-house. 

** Was it actually a horrid place, and so fright- 
fully warm, and did they really use blood to 
make loaf-sugar, and was not the idea very 
nasty?" 

"It is not very nice," Lawrence returned. 

" When we were children — that is, my cousin 
Alice, and her brother Jack, and myself — ^we 
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amused ourselves in the nursery by burning 
sugar in the candle, and Jack said that the 
coloured drops we saw in the flame were the 
blood. He used to make me so sick,'' and Miss. 
Alwyn laid down her embroidery^ and looked up 
pathetically at Lawrence, who occasionally felt a 
little jealous of cousin Jack, and disposed to do 
battle with him. 

'* He was talking folly/' said Mr. Barbour, not 
sorry to prove himself better informed even on a 
business question than Mr. John Alwyn. ^' The 
^ spice ' does not remain in the sugar; if it did, 
the loaf could never be pure and white, as is the 
case.'* 

" Then it really is clean ? '' 

" To be sure it is ; though, if you were to go 
over a sugar-house, you might, as I said at first, 
be inclined to doubt the fact. That is the reason 
why it is better to know nothing or to know alL 
White of eggs would purify sugar just as well as 
spice, if we could only get enough of it. I 
tried adulterating eggs for the sake of the albu- 
men, but found it would not pay. Mr. Perkins 
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said it could not be done, so I thought I would 
try, and I did it." 

" You deyer creature, what did you do ? " 

^ I took the white and yolk out of an egg, and 
filled the shell with water, and no person could 
have told the egg had been tampered with — not 
eTen the hen that laid it," he said, a little boast- 
foUy. 

** How could you manage it ? '' 

** Simply enough," he replied. But still he did 
not tell her how* 

" That is no answer," she pouted. " I want to 
know the modus operandi, and it is not kind of 
you to refuse to gratify my curiosity." 

** Ton would not understand the process if I 
tried to explain it to you," Lawrence answered. 
And then Miss Alwyn got absolutely angry. Did 
he think she was a perfect simpleton ? Because 
she happened, tmfortunately for herself, to be a 
woman, did he think her incapable of compre- 
hending the simplest experiment? How could 
men expect women to be clever, if they refused to 
tell them such a trifling thing as that ? At all of 
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which Lawrence only laughed, and held to his 
point. He would not deceive her with any fibs ; 
but he would not confide to her any secrets. 

Those were very early days, however. Before 
many years went by. Miss Alwyn could get what 
information she desired out of Lawrence Barbour; 
and it was fortunate, perhaps, for him that she 
did not desire to know very much concerning his 
business or that of his employers, or else he 
might have found himself some day with a 
month's salary in his pocket, wandering home to 
his lodgings, and wondering where he was to go 
to, and what he was to do next. 

As it was, he was far too unreserved in his con- 
versations with the fascinating family in Hereford 
Street. At the first Samson deluded Delilah; 
but in the long run Delilah deluded Samson. It 
is always the way ; — ^let a man be ever so cautious 
at the beginning, let him swear to himself ever so 
resolutely, thus far will I love and trust this 
woman, and no further, the end has usually a 
terrible uniformity about it. Delilah worms his 
Becret out of him at last, and it is not till he 
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finds himself bound and a prisoner, that he 
understands her tactics, and curses the day in 
which he was beguiled into trusting one so fair 
and one so false. 

Mr. Sondes was just the man to visit such in- 
discretions with the heaviest punishment his 
ingenuity could devise. To him the unpar- 
donable sin was gossip between office and home. 
. Had he been an inquisitor he would have 
rewarded with thumb-screw and rack the unfor- 
tunate culprit who told the wife of his bosom how 
much sugar he refined in a week, or by what im- 
proved process the refining was effected; and 
having long suspected that the Alwyns were in 
possession of more of the details of his business 
than he at all approved, and being, moreover, 
sorely annoyed by the Alwyn intimacy altogether, 
he seized on the first tangible ground of com- 
plaint that offered itself, and told one of the men 
to desire Mr. Barbour, before he left, to come 
into the counting-house, as he, Mr. Sondes, 
desired to speak with him. 
Lawrence had made up his mind as he walked 
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along the Commercial Boad to open the question 
of a partnership that very day, by asking for an 
increase of salary; and accordingly, when he 
received Mr. Sondes* message, he was standing 
on one of the floors, upon a carpet of sugar about 
an inch thickj wiping the perspiration from his 
face, and considering in what manner it would be 
best to preface his request. 

"You are not to leave without seeing Mr. 
Sondes, sir," said one of the few Englishmen 
employed on the premises; ^' he wants to speak 
to you particular." 

"That is lucky," returned Lawrence, "for I 
want to speak to him." There was something 
in the tone of the message which ruffled his 
temper. 

" You are about the only person then who has 
wanted to speak to him this afternoon," answered 
the man significantly. 

" Why ; is he ? " asked Lawrence, 

eagerly, 

"As two sticks," was the reply. "I thought 
perhaps you would like to knpjw," continued the 
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man, who was a sort of time-keeper and confi- 
dential servanty '^ for he has been like a bear with 
a sore head ever since he came in." 

''Do you know what it is about?'' inquired 
Lawrence. 

** No ; but I think you are going to catch it for 
something ; and forewarned, forearmed, you know, 
sir," he added, dexterously catching the shilling 
Lawrence threw him, as he turned and descended 
into the presence chamber. 

He entered the counting-house, and bade his 
employer good afternoon; while he did so, he 
saw there was a storm brewing, and for the first 
time since his arrival in London felt he was only 
a servant in Mr. Sondes' employ. 

'* Shut the door," said that gentleman ; and 
Lawrence obeyed. 

" I have sent for you, Barbour," he began, " to 
tell you that, although it is perfectly immaterial 
to me where you spend your evenings, or with 
whom you are in love, or to what friend you 
choose to confide the hopes and sorrows of your 
own life, I have a decided objection to my affairs 
VOL. n. I 
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being canvassed by your acquaintances. You are 
here in a position of trust, and if you go gossip- 
ing up in Hereford Street about our affairs, why 
the sooner you look out for another situation the 
better." 

"Will you tell me what I have done, sir?" 
said Lawrence; "it is hardly fair to condemn 
a man without first giving him an opportunity of 
answering your accusation." 

" It is not," returned Mr. Sondes. " My accu- 
sation is that, being in love with Miss Alwyn, you 
forget I am not in love with her also, and that 
you talk about my affairs and the affairs of our 
works in Distaff Yard too freely, both to the 
young lady and her father. You told him I was 
building a new sugar-house, that I was coining, 
and so forth. Now the one fault I hate in a man 
is a loose tongue ; and unless you put a bridle in 
your mouth you will not suit either me or my 
partner." 

" Very well, sir," answered Lawrence ; " am I 
to go now, or take the usual notice. I did not 
think there was any crime in saying what every 
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man about the place knows, that you were going to 
enlarge the premises, and that business was good; 
but if you think I have done wrong, I am content 
to go. I do not believe, however, you will find 
another who will serve you as faithfully as I 
have tried to do/* 

And Lawrence turned away choking. Any 
strong excitement, since his accident, always pro- 
duced this feeling, and he tried to reach the door 
and the open air before it proved too much for 
him. He had dreamed of a partnership, and 
behold! instead thereof, dismissal. He had 
thought himself necessary to the concern, and he 
was told he had better leave it» He held his 
situation by so insecure a tenure that a chance 
sentence lighfly uttered had imperilled his 
position. 'M have worked hard,'* were his last 
words, ere he dropped into the nearest chair 
gasping for breath. 

" What a confounded fool you must be, Bar- 
bour," said Mr. Sondes, throwing open the door 
and flinging up the window* '' I am not going to 
cast you adrift for one indiscretion, only be careful 

12 
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for the future. Don't stand staring there," he 
shouted to some of the workmen, '^ but go and get 
some brandy, and be quick about it, and one of 
you fetch a cab. You will find some day,'^he went 
on, "that what I said to you at Grays will come 
true, and that you will wish you had never set 
eyes on the girl or her father either. But there, 
I have done; keep your mouth shut about my 
affairs, and you may court Jezebel, and wed her 
too if you like. Now, what wiU you do ? go to 
your lodgings, or come back to dinner with me ? 
I want to talk to you quietly; if I have been 
hasty, I am sorry for it ; but Alwyn put me out 
to-day. What the deuce business is it of his 
whether I am doing any trade or none? Are 
you all right again ? Take a little more of the 
brandy ; that is better. Get in. Stepney Cause- 
way," Mr. Sondes added, speaking to the cab- 
man, who drove up Great Alie Street, and thence 
along the Commercial Boad to the old house with 
the wide staircase and the painted walls, and the 
old £Eishioned chimney-pieces tod the pleasant 
home-like rooms t 



CHAPTER VI. 

DISAPPOINTED. 

DiNiTEB was over, the cloth drawn, the sum- 
xner fruits were placed upon the table. Olivine 
had left the room, and the wine stood before 
Hr. Sondes* Then that gentleman turned to 
Lawrence Barbour, and opened the conversation 
by asking his guest how he felt. 

" Are you better ? '^ he said. " Are you often 
subject to such attacks ? " 

"Sometimes/' Lawrence answered vaguely. 
Like all young men, who are young men, and 
not old women, he hated talking about his own 
ailments, and was not inclined to be communica- 
tive on the subject of his health. 

** You work too hard," remarked Mr. Sondes ; 
to which observation Lawrence replied not with 
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the usual stereotyped phrase about *' working 
and rusting/' but in words more directly to the 
point. 

"I am glad you think so," he said, "for I 
have often been afraid you might not consider 
I did enough. It is hard though," he went on 
speaking more rapidly, " for a person to do his duty 
between two places ; always when I am in Distaff 
Yard I feel I ought to be at the Befinery, and 
when I am at the Eefinery I feel I ought to be in 
Distaff Yard/^ 

" Bather an uncomfortable sensation, I should 
imagine," obseryed Mr. Sondes, refilling his 
own glass, and passing the decanter on towards 
his guest. 

" I am positive I could satisfy you and myself 
better if my time were not so constantly cut up," 
continued Lawrence ; *' if I were able to devote 
my mind to one business exclusively." 

•*Very well," agreed Mr. Sondes, "devote 
your time and energies wholly and entirely to 
Distaff Yard ; you have made m^y pretty expe- 
riments lately, Mr, Perkins tells me, and hav« 
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suggested and carried out some desirable im- 
provements in the process of manufacture," and 
as he concluded this speech, Mr. Sondes helped 
himself to a peach, and became at once absorbed 
in its preparation. Never a peach was more 
slowly dissected, more deliberately eaten; but 
during the whole time thus occupied, Lawrence 
remained resolutely silent. 

He was trying to swallow his mortification. 
Twice within a few hours Mr. Sondes had 
thrown him back, twice he had come up to the 
charge, and twice he had been repulsed. The 
partnership he had felt so confident of at noon 
seemed now as hopelessly gone from him as yes- 
terday. Suddenly it occurred to him that as 
Mr. Sondes had done without him in past years, 
so he could do without him in the future years ; 
and not Mr. Sondes merely, but every person; 
he was only one in the world after all, and 
what was one more or less among the millions ? 

The same feeling which had come to damp 
his sanguine expectation the first day he set foot 
in London, which had thrown a shadow for a 
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moment oyer his heart, oppressed him once 
more. The man who sets out on foot to seek 
his fortune must not expect fine weather all the 
way ; the rain pours down, and the snow beats 
upon his head, and the wind forces him back, 
and the cutting hailstones pelt in his face — ^i^ 
is not all sunshine, it is not all light. There 
come very dark hours to the mind as well as 
to the body of the straggler after wealth ; and 
one of those dark hours was on Lawrence Bar- 
bour while he sat biting back his disappointment) 
drinking fennel with his wine, and dipping his 
fruit in mental vinegar. 

There is nothing so bitter to any one as the 
sudden conviction that he is not immediately 
necessary to the scheme of creation; that if it 
pleased the Almighty to take him out of the 
world, the world would not miss him in the 
least. And an idea of this kind was doubly 
bitter to Lawrence, who had always hitherto con- 
sidered himself rather one of the earth's props 
than otherwise. 

Humility sitting on the ground does not re- 
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ceiye any great shock when she is forced to 
lick the dust; but the height from which pride 
has usually to fall makes the fall painful, and 
Lawrence felt the jar in every nerre of his 
body. 

He tried to answer Mr. Sondes; his very 
pride made him desire to say something in^ 
reply to his employer's observation, but he felt 
he could not say that something coolly and 
imconcemedly, and for this reason he held his 
peace. 

He ate his fruit and he drank his wine in 
silence, till at last Mr. Sondes looked up sud- 
denly and inquired : 

" Will that arrangement suit you ? " 

"Perfectly, sir, if it be agreeable to you,'* 
answered Lawrence, and there ensued another 
silence. 

Then Mr. Sondes pushed his plate from before 
him, and crossing his arms upon the table, said : 

" We will be frank with one another, Barbour^ 
if you please. You are not saying exactly what 
you think to me ; I am not saying all I mean to 
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yoiL A Ettle explanation now may save us both 
a great deal of trouble hereafter. You are dis- 
satisfied about something; you have been dis- 
satisfied for a considerable time past.** 

" I have made no complaint/' said Lawrence. 

" Not in words," replied Mr. Sondes, " and 
neither have I, till to-day ; but yet I too have 
not felt perfectly satisfied, and it is because 
neither of us is satisfied, that I say we had better 
come to some understanding" on the subject of 
our mutual discontent.'^ 

"Would it not be better for us to part?" asked 
the younger man, who felt he could not bear to have 
the state of his mind inquired about and probed 
into by the cool collected individual who sat, 
staring straight at him. " I am perfectly willing 
to accept what you said to me to-day as sufficient 
notice, and to confess that I did wrong in^ men- 
tioning anything about your trade, good or bad, 
to Mr. Alwyn. Thanks to you and Mr. Perkins, 
I know more now than I did when I came to 
London, and it is not impossible I may soon 
obtain another situation." 
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"Perhaps you have another in view," sug- 
gested Mr. Sondes. 

"No, I never thought of leaving your em- 
ployment till you broached the matter to-day— 
never." 

" No, and you never thought of remaining on 
with us as a clerk," finished Mr. Sondes. 

" You first assume my thoughts, and then con- 
demn me for your own ideas," answered Law- 
rence, who was now fairly at bay. 

" Am I wrong in my conjecture ? " demanded 
his tormentor, with the utmost calmness. 

"I will neither admit nor deny anything," 
replied the younger man; "you are taking an 
unfair advantage of me in every way. If I am 
guilty in any respect, dismiss me. If I am not 
guilty, dismiss me still, if you think proper: but 
do not try to cross-question and trap ine. What 
I have thought or felt, or expected, is my own 
concern, and no business of any person on earth, 
except myself." 

**^I think you are in error there," returned Mr. 
Sondes. " However, let that pass. I wish you 
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well, and am sorry for your disappointment ; but 
if you stay on with ns, it is necessary we 
should understand each other perfectly; there- 
ibre» I intend to tell you what I mean, so that 
there may be no misconception in future about 
the matter. I do not intend to take any one into 
partnership at present ; and if I did it certainly 
would not be a mere youth like yourself, over head 
and ears in love with a pair of bright eyes, and a 
pleasant winning manner." 

Lawrence did not care now whether Mr. 
Sondes dismissed him or not. His blood was 
up, and it did not matter to him whether the 
man were peer or peasant of whom he in* 
quired : — 

" Would it not have been as well, sir, to have 
waited till you were asked before you refused my 
request ? '' 

"No," answered Mr. Sondes, quietly; the 
more angry Lawrence grew, the calmer he. " I 
am somewhat in the position of a young lady 
with a devoted lover who yet hesitates about 
proposing, and thereby compels her to take the 
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initiatiYe. Besides," continued the speaker, " if 
you have not spoken, other people have. Mr. 
Alwyn to-day was sounding me as to my inten- 
tions concerning you, and I told him plainly that 
I did not feel inclined to act a father's part by 
the son of any other man, and that I had not the 
slightest purpose of giving you a share in my 
business, either now or at any future time." 

" I hope," said Lawrence, " you do not think 
Mr. Alwyn spoke to you on the subject with my 
consent ; I should like you to be satisfied that I 
have never directly nor indirectly stated to any- 
one I expected or deserved more at your hands 
than my salary .'' 

" I perfectly believe you," replied Mr. Sondes ; 
" and because I believe you, and because I have 
now told you what I intend not to do, I am 
going to tell you what I will do, viz., double 
your salary, always providing, remember — always 
providing there is no more chattering between 
limehouse and Hereford Street." 

" Thank you, sir." For the life of him Law- 
rence could say nothing more, — ^three hundred 
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a year! — six thousand shillings! not a pound 
a day ! — he who had dreamed but a few hours 
before of boundless wealth — whose expectations 
had seemed realities, whose ptophetic visions had 
appeared to be on the very eve of fulfilment 

And how on that was he ever to marry ? How 
could he ever summon up sufficient assurance to 
go and ask Henrietta of her father ? — he with no 
fortune, with no certainties, with no hopes, save 
three hundred a year, and what he could make 
by suggesting improvements. And would not 
that three hundred a year be considered a set-off 
against any new processes he might discover? 
Would he not have to give his brains as well as 
his body for that mere pittance? He could 
remember the time \^hen such a salary would 
have seemed affluence; but he had grpwn older, 
if not wiser since those days, and he was labour- 
ing now for another beside himself. 

" I am sorry not to be able to do better for 
you," said Mr.^ Sondes, after a pause. "It is 
a matter of much regret to me that you should 
have prepared such a disappointment for yourself." 
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" I am not disappointed/' Lawrence answered ; 
"at least/' he added, correcting his sentence^ 
"I ought not to be disappointed, and y.et — and 
yet " 

" Go on/' said Mr. Sondes ; " forget I am your 
employer. Speak to me as you might to a friend/' 
and he uttered this gently, for there had come 
into Lawrence's voice a tone of despondency which 
might have softened steel. "What were you 
thinking ? what were you going to say ? " 

" I was going to say, How long ? " answered 
Lawrence, desperately. " Mr. Sondes, I will 
forget you are my master, and speak to you 
as man to man. Till to-day I did hope, vaguely, 
that I might make myself necessary to you : so 
useful that perhaps a small share in the business 
would be given to me. You know how I have 
worked ; you know, too, why I have worked ; and 
now, though you offer to double my salary, though 
I know you have proposed to give me every six- 
pence I am really worth, still I feel I may just as. 
well sit down for the future with my hands folded, 
for a duchess would be as likely to marry me, as 
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Mr. Alwyn to give his daughter to a clerk on a 
salary of three hundred a year." 

" Then you really do want to make her your 
wife?" 

"Assuredly.". 

" Why do you not propose to her ? " 

"What! A beggar as I am." 

" Mr. Alwyn is rich. * Can he not afford to 
gratify his/only daughter's whim ? " 

"And should you recommend any man to 
be dependent on his wife ? " 

" Perhaps not ; but I think I should recom* 
mend a man to be quite sure of the nature of 
the affection his ladye love and his ladye love's 
family entertained for him." 

" Surely/' began Lawrence ; but Mr. Sondes 
interrupted him and went on : 

" I may as well say precisely what I think 
— which is, that Mr. Alwyn's wealth has been 
greatly exaggerated. I think Miss Alwyn might 
have married over and over again, and would 
have married too, had her actual fortune been 
satisfactory. I think at this moment Mr. Alwyn 
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is grievously embarrassed. I think he is even 
more embarrassed than he was when he offered 
for the sake of a few thousand pounds in ready 
money to take Percy Forbes into partnership/* 

" Percy Forbes into partnership ! *' repeated 
Lawrence^ incredulously. 

'' It was that first excited my suspicions as 
to the state of Mr. Alwyn's affairs/' said Mr. 
Sondes. ''I felt sure Mr. Forbes was not a 
man Mr. Alwyn would care to have in his business 
unless even so small a sum of money were an 
object; and now what I think is this, Barbour, 
that had you any interest in my trade — supposing, 
for a moment, I were so mad as to dream of giving 
you an interest — ^Mr. Alwyn would ruin us all. 
He would make use of me through you. Do you 
understand ? " 

'* I confess I do not," answered Lawrence. 

" There are many ways of backing up a failing 
credit— many ways of keeping properties to- 
geiher, of satisfying duns, of meeting liabilities, 
and " 

"Will you think me impertinent if I say 

TOL. U. K 
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that unless you have proof of any embarrass- 
ment in Mr. Alwyn's affairs, you have scarcely a 
right " 

** To warn you off dangerous ground — is that 
it? Well, now I have warned you; so take my 
advice or leave it, as you think best ; only, were 
I in your shoes, I should either settle the matter 
definitively with Miss Alwyn, or cut Hereford 
Street altogether/' 

** I cannot ask her to marry me on three hun- 
dred a year." 

" Then make up your mind to forget her ! " 
But Lawrence shook his head. 

" You will neither, in fact, go into the candle 
nor stay away from it," remarked Mr. Sondes; 
" neither be on with Miss Alwyn nor off with her ; 
neither test her attachment for you, nor try to 
conquer your own. Some day, perhaps, you will 
wish you had taken my advice, and cut that con- 
nection ; but each man must make his own bed, 
and lie in it after he has made it, which last is 
the worst part of the business oftentimes — ^far 
the worst." 
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There ensued a silence^ during the continu- 
ance whereof Lawrence absently turned over 
the pieces of pear he had left on his plate. At 
last he said : 

"I believe you have done Mr. Alwyn great 
injustice to day^ and I know you are wrong 
about Miss Alwyn ; but still I cannot do what 
jou advise. I cannot even seem to go fortune- 
hunting.'' 

'' Bight," remarked Mr. Sondes, and at the 
moment he wished to heaven he could transfer 
Lawrence's affections from Henrietta to Olivine. 
" Nevertheless, you might explain to Miss Alwyn 
at once the hopelessness of your position and of 
your passion, and separate yourself from her. 
If you do not do this, separate yourself either 
with or without an explanation. Some day Miss 
Alwyn will accept another suitor, and——" 

" Mr. Sondes, I really will not sit and listen to 
Buch assertions." 

*' Then the girl is fond of you ? " said Mr. 
Sondes, coolly. " All the more reason for your 
leaving her — ^all the more reason for your fol- 
ic 2 
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lowing Mr. Forbes' sensible lead, and cutting 
the West-end, and settling down to business due 
East.'' 

'*I wish Percy Forbes was at the deyil," 
broke out Lawrence, angrily ; ^' he is cast up 
at me continually. * If you could only meet with 
such a thing,' Mr. Alwyn says — and so on — and 
so on — a man who, twelve months ago, was 
the very poorest fellow I ever met. I am 
sick to death of him, and as for his party, I 
never was so weary of hearing of anything in 
my life." 

** Then you had better not go up-stairs, for 
Olivine can talk of nothing else," said Mr. 
Sondes. 

" You are surely not going to allow her to go ? " 
exclaimed Lawrence, in amazement. 

" And why not ? Why should she not go with 
me ? Do you suppose I mean to shut her out 
from all innocent amusements? — do you think I 
intend her to pass the entire of her life in 
Stepney Causeway ? " 

" No," the young man answered. " I did not 
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know — that is, I am not certain — ^that is, I 
believe — ^I never thought you would care for her 
to be mixed up among such a lot of people. I 
thought Miss Sondes herself " 

" Well, you can discuss what you thought with 
Miss Sondes," said Mr. Sondes, rising from 
table. '' Meantime, what is of much more im- 
portance to you, consider my advice ; be either 
off or on with Miss Alwyn. She is coming to 
this party, is she not ? " 

"Yes; but what then?" 

"Nothing; I only wanted to know. She is 
handsome as ever, I suppose ? " 

" I suppose so," Lawrence answered ; and the 
two passed out into the hall together. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DBBSS. 



Still^ as of old, Oliyine and her uncle kept 
solitary house in Stepney Causeway. 

Mr. Sondes had tried taking a place in the^ 
country and keeping his niece there in company 
with afitaid governess; but the pair broke their 
hearts for one another^and so the child was brought 
back to her London home. The staid governess 
proving a restraint, young ones were procured^ 
who had lovers and visitors, aims, objects, wishes, 
hopes, purposes, plans and futures of their own ; 
all of which, not suiting Mr. Sondes' ideas of 
strict propriety, he tried the medium of middle- 
age, and found middle-age the worst evil of the 
three. 

Middle-age wanted to marry him ; middle- 
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age thonght that where the duties of wife and 
housekeeper might be so easily combined, it 
was a pity for one person not to fill the situation ; 
and accordingly spinsters and widows of from 
five-and-thirty upwards, contended so vigorously 
for the honour of pouring out Mr. Sondes' tea and 
working him slippers, that he finally decided on 
" clearing the house/' as he called it, and letting 
OliTine take her chance. 

''She cannot get more spoiled than she is 
doing," he considered, and I am bound to say 
Mr. Sondes was right. 

The spinsters and the widows — ^ihe ladies with 
curls and the ladies with caps — ^those with timid 
maidenly manners and those with more decidedly 
business address, were unanimous on one point 
— ^viz., in trying to get at Mr. Sondes' heart 
through Olivine. 

To this end flattery and indulgence and over- 
care and over-anxiety — ^to this end making the 
young girl feel there was no one on earth of im- 
.portance besides herself — ^to this end compliance 
with her every wish, endurance of her every 
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little whim^ — of a truth had Olivine not been a 
very angel, a creature almost incapable of being 
spoiled, she would have been ruined. As it was, 
when her last toady left the house, she first 
loaded her with gifts and then smothered her 
with kisses ; and then she and Mr. Sondes re- 
joiced in their solitary evening, and felt guiltily 
glad that the last troubler of their domestic 
peace had packed up her goods and departed, 
— " spectacles, Eoman nose, and all," sug- 
gested Olivine, — ^to make some other household 
miserable. 

"How good the tea is," said the girl at break- 
fast next morning, with a sigh of relief. 

" And how fresh the bread and how sweet the 
butter," remarked Mr. Sondes, slily. And there- 
upon the pair burst out laughing, and Mr. Sondes 
wondered to himself why he had endured the 
governess incubus so long. 

" But still the girl must be educated,** he con- 
sidered ; and in order to compass this desirable 
end, he procured the services of a married lady, 
who consented to give Olivine the advantage of her 
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society for a certain number of hours per diem, 
while masters attended, and Miss Son,des practised 
and painted, and read French and German and 
Italian, for all of which good things, I regret to 
say, she had not much appetite. 

Never a more genuinely idle girl breathed 
than Mr. Sondes' niece — idle, be it understood, 
in the matter of learning. She had been so 
accustomed to do nothing, to sit still, to wander 
up and down stairs, to play with her pets, 
to go dreaming about the garden at her own 
sweet will, that any system with regard to her 
time seemed wearisome in the extreme. 

Further, like some of the sweetest and truest 
women who have ever breathed, she had no 
special talent, no great amount of cleverness. 
Languages were not her forte ; for the life of her 
she could not be made to comprehend why every- 
body should not speak English, and why people 
should study the literature of other countries^ 
when there were already, as she opined, too 
many books published in Great Britain. It was 
a perfect waste of money and card-board, teach- 
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ing her to draw ; dancing she liked, music she 
loved. 

" If I could only sing like Lawrence Barbour,"" 
she said once to her duenna, '* I should not care 
if I could not write my name." 

"And who is Lawrence Barbour?" asked Mrs. 
Martyn Gregory. These were the early days 
of her engagement, and she had never been 
favoured with a view of Mr. Barbour's perfec- 
tions. 

" He is a cousin of uncle's partner, Mr. Per- 
kins," answered Olivine ; ** and he is so clever, 
and he sings like an angel, and he is going to be 
married to Miss Alwyn, a great heiress and a 
wonderful beauty." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Martyn Gregory, who, hav- 
ing sundry little reminiscences of her own, was 
a very terrier for scenting out the inner feel- 
ings of other people. " Do you see much of 
this gentleman ? " she inquired, after a moment's 
pause. 

" No, not so much as we did when I was a 
child. He used to be staying with us then. 
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He was with us for months after he nearly got 
himself killed stopping Miss Alwyn's horse in 
Hyde Park. He has never sung so much since^ 
He says it tires him; but sometimes, when 
he is in a very good temper, I get him ta 
sing for me still. It is heavenly,'' went on 
Miss Sondes. ** I shall be so sorry when he i& 
married ! " 

" Why ? '' demanded her companion. 

"Because uncle does not like Miss Alwyn;. 
and at any rate, I suppose, she would be much 
too fine a lady to come here. I remember her 
paying Lawrence a visit when we were at Grays, 
and she was the most affected creature I ever 
saw in my life — ^would not eat, would not drink,, 
left the flowers I gathered her. I dare say she 
has forgotten all that; but I have not. Child 
as I was, I noticed her." 

" You are nothing but a child still," remarked 
Mrs. Martyn Gregory. 

" I am turned fifteen a long time,'' answered 
Olivine, a little indignantly, " and I look eight- 
een, so Mr. Forbes says, and Mr. Perkins de- 
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dares I might be forty. Nobody really thinks 
me a child except uncle and Lawrence Bar- 
bour ; and Lawrence only thinks me one be- 
cause Miss Alwyn is ever so much older than I 
am." 

'* You ought not to speak of Mr. Barbour as 
Lawrence, it is not proper/' remarked Mrs. 
Gregory; whereupon Olivine looked at her in 
amazement. 

" We all call him Lawrence/' she said, " Mrs. 
Perkins, and Ada, and all the children. I never 
called him anything else after the second time 
I saw him, when he told me to say Lawrence. 
Once he is married, perhaps I may arrive at Mr. 
Barbour ; but not till then.'* 

" I wonder your uncle allows it," said Mrs. 
Gregory. 

" Allows what ? " demanded Olivine ; but she 
began to blush suddenly, and her duenna was 
confirmed in her suspicions. 

" If you were my child," she thought, " this 
Mr. Lawrence Barbour should not be free of the 
house, as seems to be the case. Mr. Sondes 
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may be a very wise man, but I imagine he is 
doing very foolishly here. However, as I am 
not an inmate of the establishment, Mr. Sondes' 
visitors are no aflfair of mine, except that I will 
not have Mr. Percy Forbes interrupting our 
studies as was the case yesterday. — ^Is Mr. 
Forbes much here in the evenings with your 
uncle ? " she asked, as a finish to this mental 
journey. 

"No," Olivine answered. "Uncle does not 
seem to care for him much. He thinks he is 
light-minded and frivolous. He cannot talk 
about discounts, and vats, and moulds, and acids, 
and alkalis like Lawrence — I beg your pardon 
— ^like Mr. Barbour. My uncle thinks there 
never was such a young man sent into this 
wicked world as Lawrence Barbour ; so Mr. 
Forbes says. Mr. Forbes is really qtiite right 
in that." 

"What did your imcle think of Mr. Forbes 
calling yesterday ? " 

" Oh ! he thought it very kind ; he seemed 
pleased, and said we should go to the party if I 
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mshed. He had refused without telling me any- 
thing about it, which I consider was sinful, and 
told him so ; but now he has accepted, and I am 
sure I shall not sleep from this time till the day 
arrives." 

"You silly child!'' 

" It is to be like fairy-land, Mrs. Perkins says, 
and there are to be such tribes of ladies there, 
tind they will all be beautifully dressed, and Mr. 
Forbes is so nice and so kind. Very likely 
going to a party seems nothing wonderful to yon, 
Mrs. Gregory, because, I suppose, you have been 
at thousands, but I have never been to any place, 
— never all my life." 

" You are far too young even to be thinking 
about such things for a couple of years yet. If 
I were your mamma, I should no more allow you 
to go to this party at your age, than I should let 
you walk down the Commercial Eoad without 
your bonnet." 

"How glad I am you are not my mamma, 
then," said Olivine, naively, and she threw her 
arms round Mrs. Gregory's neck, and prayed 
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lier not to say anything to make Mr. Sondes 
alter his mind. 

" For if I do not go to Mr. Forbes', I may 
never have a chance of seeing such a grand affair 
again. Just as likely as not I might die without 
«ver having a clear idea what a party really is. 
And I have so set my heart upon going. I have> 
indeed.'' 

" If it were a children's party, now," observed 
Mrs. Gregory. 

" Children, indeed ! " exclaimed the girl, indig- 
nantly. *'I wonder if any one else will dance 
with me besides Mr. Forbes." 

"Mr. Forbes — what are you dreaming of? 
• Mr. Forbes dance with such a chit as you ! '' 

" He said he would, at any rate," answered 
Olivine, bridling up a little ; " and oh ! dear 
Mrs. Gregory, I do wish you would seem a tiny 
bit glad about going, too. I should feel so much 
happier.'' 

" I cannot go ; I told Mr. Forbes so yesterday ; 
it was very kind of him to think of asking me, 
but I cannot go.'* 
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" Uncle says you must, though." 

'^ And I say it is impossible/' answered Mrs. 
Gregory. 

** But why — why — " entreated Olivine. 

"If you must know why, because I cannot 
afford to buy a dress for the occasion, and I 
have not one fit to wear among such stylish 
people.** 

" But it would not cost much ; uncle says I 
shall go in nothing except white muslin.'* 

" I could not go in white muslin, though," an- 
swered Mrs. Gregory. 

"I do not suppose you could,** said Olivine 
meditatively, after she had looked her duenna's 
ample figure and greyish black hair all over ; and 
she sat and thought out this difficulty in silence. 

'^ I will be back in a moment,'' she declared at 
last, and she left the room, and ran down the 
stairs, and knocked at the door of her uncle's 
special apartment. 

" Come in,*' he called, and Olivine entered. 
" Uncle," she said, coaxingly, ** Mrs. Gregory 
cannot go with us to Mr. Forbes'." 
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"Why not?" he asked; "she must. I in- 
tend her to do so. I shall make it a sine qui 

" She has nothing to wear," explained Olivine. 

" Lord hless me ! '' exclaimed Mr. Sondes. 
" Women are all alike : young or old, they never, 
according to their own showing, have a rag to 
cover them. If that is the difficulty, however, I 
will remedy it — she shall have a dress to-morrow. 
Now run away, for I am very busy, and you 
ought to be at your lessons, instead of talking 
about parties.'' 

" Oh, uncle ! parties are so much nicer than 
lessons ! " answered the girl. 

" Humph ! " said he, " perhaps you may not 
always think so," and then he put her hair back 
from her forehead and kissed her, and bade her 
depart. " Don't let this aflfair turn your brains," 
were his last words ; and when the door closed 
behind her, he began wondering if he had done 
wisely — if he had not better have held to his 
first resolution, and refused to allow her to 
go. " But, pooh ! " he finished, " the child can- 
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not stay a child for ever; she will have to 
venture out into the world some day, and 
better for her to begin while I am with her 
—God knows how long that may be!" and 
the man turned his face towards the window, 
and looked away and away with a changed 
expression at something he seemed to behold 
far off in the distance. Then, with a weary sigh, 
he resumed his occupation, which, when he had 
finished, he took his hat and went to the city, 
where he met Mr. Alwyn, who discoursed to him 
at length about Lawrence Barbour, and Law- 
rence Barbour*s talents and chances of success,, 
till Mr. Sondes wished from the bottom of his 
heart, he had either never seen Lawrence Barbour, 
or that Lawrence had never met Mr. Alwyn. 

The skein of silk he had once hoped to wind 
so easily, was now hopelessly entangled, and he 
could not help thinking about this as he ascended 
the staircase, side by side with the youth who 
had disappointed him. 

" I bought that dress to-day, pussy," he said to 
Olivine ; " it is a wonder to me women do not 
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back out of Death's invitations by saying they 
really have nothing fit to be buried in." 

Lawrence laughed. " Is the dress for you ? " 
he asked, addressing Olivine. 

" No/' she answered ; " I wish it were, but uncle 
will not allow me anything more extravagant than 
white muslin, and I should so have liked a pink 
silk, with about three hundred flounces, and a 
quantity of white lace, and lilies of the valley. 
I was reading in a novel the other day about a 
lady who had a dress like that, and I thought 
at the time it was just what I should choose, if I 
ever had a chance of wearing it." 

" Time enough for silks and laces, pussy," an- 
swered Mr. Sondes. " When the days come in 
which such things are suitable for your age, you 
would give a great deal to be able to return to 
your teens and white muslin. Do you not think 
that very likely, Barbour ? " 

" It is certain,^' Lawrence replied, with more 
gravity than the subject seemed to demand ; 
but Mr. Sondes, holding his cup out to Olivine 
for more sugar, remarked that the young man 

L 2 
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was looking at his niece with a certain wondering 
and speculative interest; that something about 
her which had never struck him before, seemed 
to have attracted his attention at last. 

Two ideas, in fact, had occurred to Lawrence 
at the same moment ; one, that Olivine was not 
precisely what she had been four years and a half 
previously; and the other, that possibly Miss 
Alwyn's desire to see her might not arise from 
simple curiosity. 

" She really is very pretty," decided Miss 
Alwyn's lover ; " and I hope she will dress her- 
self becomingly." 

Now the "she" thus mentally referred to 
meant Olivine Sondes, and not Henrietta Alw3m. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

Long before the evening arrived on which an 
entrance was to be obtained into fairy-land. 
Olivine decided that time had a spite against 
her, and was travelling slowly on purpose. 

" I am positive that night never will come," 
she declared twenty times a day to Mrs. Martyn 
Gregory, and Mrs. Martyn Gregory, once the 
question of the dress was decided, refrained from 
rebuking her pupil for impatience ; but rested con- 
tented with telling her time would soon pass by 
and bring the long expected evening on its wings. 

" Wings ! " repeated Olivine scornfully. 
" Crutches ! " and the young lady declared once 
more, she thought no time in all her life — ^none 
— had ever limped along so slowly. 
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" What will you do when the party is over ? " 
inquired Mrs. Gregory. 

" Oh ! do not talk about that," entreated Oli- 
vine, looking very much cast down ; but next 
moment she brightened up and said, when it 
was all over she could think about it. 

"Whenever we have a dreadfully wet day in 
the winter time I sit and think to myself about 
the summer," she went on ; " and it is wonderful 
how the time passes by when I do that ; when 
I put buds on the lilacs, and hang flowers on 
the laburnums, and imagine the sun shining 
over the green fields down at Grays. Do you 
never * make out ' summer in the winter, Mrs. 
Gregory ? I cannot help fancying it is a good 
plan in the wet days." 

And the girl turned her young, fresh, spring 
face as she spoke towards Mrs. Gregory, who 
answered — 

" It is of the coming summer, not of the past, 
you think. Olivine." 

" And what difference does that make ? " asked 
Olivine. 
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"All the diflFerence,** was the reply, spoken 
sadly, albeit Mrs. Gregory was neither very 
sentimental, nor reflective. " If a summer were 
certain never to follow your winter, if there were 
no future, in fact, you would scarcely care to 
look back." 

" I believe I should," Olivine answered. " li 
I were certain never to go to another party I am 
sure I should like to look back on Mr. Forbes' ; 
and when I am an old woman, with grey — ^white 
hair," corrected the girl, fearful of seeming 
personal — ^* I shall tell my grandchildren about 
ihe night I went to a ball in Limehouse, and 
wore nothing but a muslin dress, and looked 
among all the fine ladies a perfect Cinderella.'' 

** My dear, you ought not to talk about grand- 
children," suggested Mrs. Martyn Gregory. 

" Well, my children then," amended Olivine. 
^'There must be a great pleasure in looking 
back and talking about the past, or else old 
people would not keep on telling stories about 
the time when they were boys and girls. If 
there never were to be another summer, I should 
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still love to remember last August, and the 
month we spent down by the sea. Do you not 
care to think about when you were a girl, Mrs. 
Gregory ? " 

"No," was the answer; "I like to for- 
get/' 

" How unhappy you ihust have been," said 
Olivine, sympathetically. " I do hope the time 
will never come when I shall like to forget,'' and 
Spring folded her hands together and let them 
lie idly in her lap, whilst she thought about 
her future; and Autumn looked at Spring and 
envied her. 

Little though the past may have held for any 
man or woman, still there is something in the 
mere fact of the greater part of life being gone 
for ever which causes middle age to look regret- 
fully on very early youth. If the past of middle 
age have been happy, then it cannot help sighing 
at the idea of all the happiness that may be in 
store for youth — ^happiness which for it, is now 
a tale of the past and gone. If the early story 
were, on the contrary, sad, then it is hard to 
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think of the wasted years, the wretched hours 
the clouded morning, the darkened noon. 

It is the has, or might have heen, against the 
may be, — the certainty contrasting with the 
uncertainty, the actual result placed side by 
side with the vague possibility. Autumn knows 
what flowers the spring held for her, what 
blighting frosts came to nip the young fresh 
buds of promise, what rains washed down the 
formed fruits, what blights fell on her fairest 
trees, what lightnings came to strike the finest 
branches in her oaks, what a long cold May was 
in the season of her life, what an unhopeful 
June never let the roses in her garden bloom 
in the sunshine, but bent them down to the 
earth. 

Life, friends, life ! after all we are but as the 
years — to one a full harvest and a gladsome 
summer ; to another a barren life, a poor seed 
time, a sorrowful in-gathering — to you, prospe- 
rous man, the seven seasons of plenty ; to you, 
oh ! stricken one, the seven of famine. 

We are but as the years, and let the twelve 
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months of our experience have held what they 
will for us, we cannot, having lived out our youth, 
help standing to wonder half enviously what 
the new year will contain for those, whose light 
feet meet ours on the threshold, as we totter out 
uncertainly, into the darkness of age. 

It is the night marvelling concerning the 
new day; it is the man speculating about the 
boy ; the woman considering the possible future 
of the girl. 

Looking at Olivine, Mrs. Gregory's thoughts 
went back to her own far-away youth; to a 
remote period, when this century was in its 
teens, and she about as old, with her hair in a 
crop, and her waist under her arm-pits, and 
a dress as wide as her flannel petticoat, and 
gored up to the waist aforesaid. Those were the 
days of sacks, and girlish simplicity ; of painting 
on hand-screens, and executing the Cat's 
Minuet; of early tea-drinkings and family pic- 
nics; of short skirts, and long whist, and 
obedience to parents; and those days were 
gone. 
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Well, what had they held for her ? That was 
precisely the question Mrs. Gregory was con- 
sidering as she sat looking at her pupil. They 
had held Mr. Edwin Lionel Tomlins, of the 
Grange, Hackney, now Edwin Lionel Tomlins, 
Esquire, of Park Lane and Lannersly Court, 
Hampshire. Never did Mrs. Gregory pass 
through Hyde Park without turning aside to 
look at the house of her former admirer, and 
thinking of what might have been. She could' 
have pointed out the very tree in Epping 
Forest, under the shade of which her papa and 
mamma, and Mr. and Mrs. Tomlins, senior, and 
a number of other elderly individuals, in charge 
of a tribe of sons and daughters, partook of food 
in that singularly uncomfortable fashion which 
prevails at pic-nics. She could have shown the 
spot where she sat, and the place where Edwin 
Lionel prepared the salad, coming softly behind 
her to whisper he had "kept a heart for 
somebody he knew." How beautiful seemed 
the name of Edwin then; how distinguished 
that of Lionel ; how perfect the result obtained 
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by the conjunction of the two — Edwin Lionel I 
What a dear, motherly old lady Mrs. Tomlins 
seemed ; and had not Mr. Tomlins, the father of 
Edwin Lionel, a happy gift of telling stories, 
and of welcoming young people to his house ? 

Then Mrs. Martyn Gregory's papa failed in 
business, and after that somehow they fell out 
of acquaintance with the Tomlinses. Edwin 
Lionel married a widow, who brought him a 
large fortune. She saw the pair driving some- 
times about in the Park, and Mrs. Gregory, fat, 
middle-aged, and destitute of beauty, still keep- 
ing to the traditions of her youth, wondered if 
her old admirer were happy, and, I fear, hoped 
he had repented him of his mercenary fickle- 
ness. 

Meantime, after Mr. Tomlins' desertion, his 
ladye-love fixed her affections on a dissenting 
minister, who came to lodge in her father's 
house. There were other men in the world, she 
discovered, than Edwin Lionel ; every one had 
not married a widow; every person might not 
be a Mammon-worshipper, like him of the pic- 
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nlo and the lettuce heart. She left the parish 
church, and went to listen to Mr. Crampford ; 
i^he devoted herself to his temporal interests; 
she made his tea ; she aired his clothes ; she 
toasted his muffins; she warmed his slippers; 
and at last the young man rewarded her devo- 
tion hy entrusting her with a secret. He hoped 
he was soon going to he married. 

" Oh ! good gracious, Mr. Crampford, you 
don't say so ! " fluttered the young lady, with 
her face all a-glow, and her heart throbbing a 
litUe faster, wondering what was to come next. 

Whereupon the handsome apostle informed her 
he did say so, and that he had been engaged for 
some incredibly long time, and that the youthful 
maiden's name was ^'Lucy," and that her 
paternal parent had a paper mill down in Kent. 
Women, even when just out of their teens, can 
endure a good deal without flinching from the 
torture, and the girl to whom this interesting 
piece of intelligence was communicated stood 
fire bravely. She congratulated Mr. Crampford, 
and thanked him for his confidence and laughed 
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at him a little (her cheeks a trifle paler than 
they had been), and supposed he would not be 
wanting their first-floor much longer, and felt 
relieved for her parents' sakes when he said he 
must ask leave to bring his wife into his present 
apartments ; and then she went to her own room 
and had a good cry, and decided that she would 
go and be a governess. 

Which she did, and earned enough to help 
her parents' means for some years, at the end of 
which time she returned to Hackney and 
started a school, and made the most of her few 
accomplishments, till she met with Mr. Martyn 
Gregory, a clerk in a City bank, whom she married, 
and who, never being able to induce the two ends 
of his small income to meet, was glad of any 
extra assistance his wife could give him. 

They lived in a small house in Bow, with only 
one parlour, which smelt of Mr. Gregory's pipe. 
They had but one servant — a little maid-of-all- 
work. They were the happy parents of a couple 
of boys, earning a few shillings a week in City . 
offices. They could not have afforded to go out 
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either to parties or theatres — supposing the thea- 
tres had been within reach, or a desirable party 
a dainty «ver likely to be pressed upon their 
acceptance ; and yet Mrs. Tomlins was presented 
at Court, and drove in her carriage through Hyde 
Park ; and Edwin Lionel's name figured in heaven 
knows how many lists of directors — and he had 
once gone to pic-nics in Epping Forest with 
Mrs. Gregory I 

As for Mr. Crampford, he was a burning and 
a shining li^t in a chapel west of Begent Street, 
and his wife Lucy sometimes came to see Mrs. 
Gregory in her brougham, and brought with her 
grown-up daughters, dressed in the height of the 
fashion, one of whom rumour said was likely to 
marry well. 

Little wonder on the whole, perhaps — ^though 
the life was neither an interesting nor a romantic 
one — ^that Mrs. Gregory should look on Olivine 
with a vague feeling of envy, with a terrible 
longing for the past to come back again, and 
give her a chance of a better future — of a vague 
future, at any rate, like that stretching forth 
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before the girl, instead of the dull cold certainty 
through which she now walked in the autumn of 
her existence, day after day. • 

As for Olivine, with her pretty hands idly 
folded together, she sat thinking about her future 
— about that vague, uncertain time which youth 
thinks never can become a reality — ^about sorrow, 
about trouble, about change, about all the coming 
years might bring. 

She had said, ^'I do hope the time will 
never come when I shall like to forget," 
without considering the full sense of her 
words; but, after the sentence had passed her 
lips, its meaning struck on her ear and made 
her reflect. 

Trouble she had never known, care she had 
never felt, unkindness she had never encountered. 
As the years went ^by, and she grew old, would 
she come to have a history like other people ? 
would she ever suffer like women in stories ? 
would anybody she loved die and leave her? 

would her uncle ? and at this point, which 

was the only vulnerable place in all her armour. 
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^80 she then thought), her eyes filled full of tears, 
and the tears slowly trickled down her face and 
fell upon her dress. 

"Olivine! Olivine! what is the matter?" 
asked Mrs. Martyn Gregory, returning in a 
moment from her mental journey. 

"I was only thinking about all you were 
talking of," answered Olivine ; " and it came 
into my mind that if— if — ^if " 

"If what dear? Now, do not cry, there's a 
good girl. Only remember how angry your imcle 
would be, were he to see you. He would imagine 
I had been scolding, and ^" 

" I was thinking about him," sobbed Olivine. 
" If he died — ^before me — oh ! Mrs. Gregory, 
what should I do?" 

"For mercy's sake! child, how did such an idea 
ever enter into your mind ? Your uncle is no 
more likely to die than I am." 

" And how long do you think you will live ? '' 
asked Olivine, who took this piece of consolation 
literally. 

" I never know what to make of you. Olivine/' 
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returned Mrs. Gregory, severely. "You have 
the most singular ideas, and the most singular 
mode of expressing them, of any girl I ever met 
with in the whole course of my experience. I 
never can tell whether you are in jest or earnest 
ahout anything." 

" That is precisely what Mrs. Perkins says," 
answered Olivine ; and she resumed her lesson 
with the air of a person determined to afford no 
cause for future speculation. But she continued 
thinking out her problem in silence. 

In good truth Mrs. Gregory was right. Olivine 
had curious ideas, and the faculty of occasionally 
expressing them inopportunely. She was a girl 
who never seemed satisfied with the surface of 
anything, but who liked to get to the bottom of 
the commonest matters. 

She had lived so isolated a life, she had mixed 
with so few people, she had such a narrow range 
of vision, that necessarily within that range her 
sight grew keen and sharp beyond what is usual 
at her age. Perception and reflection were both 
unduly developed, and the trifles she noticed and 
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fhe deductions she drew from what she saw, made 
her appear to some people, as Percy Forbes 
declared, "delicious." 

But to others the sharpness of Miss Sondes' 
faculties afforded no such unbounded pleasure. 
Mrs. Perkins pronounced her ''the cunningest 
most old-fashioned creature I ever see;" and 
Mrs. Gregory herself was sometimes at a loss to 
decide whether Olivine were unsophisticated or 
satirical, whether she seemed odd, " because she 
thought all she said, or said all she thought, or 
because she did neither." "I should like to 
understand you, miss," was the idea that passed 
through the governess's mind as she sat and 
watched Olivine poring over her book. "You 
are no more like what I was at your age than day 
is like night ; and I cannot comprehend you in 
the least." 

"Which was the less to be wondered at, per- 
haps, as most women of Mrs. Gregory's stamp 
find it very diflScult indeed to make even a guess 
at the characters of women dissimiliar to them- 
selves. 

X 2 
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" I wish she were not going to this party," 
decided Mrs. Gregory as a finish to her mental 
reflections. *' She will be certain to say or do 
something wrong, and then Mr. Sondes will be 
equally certain to blame me." 

But in this idea Mrs. Gregory chanced to be 
mistaken; nothing Olivine was likely to do or 
say, could have seemed wrong in Mr. Sondes' 
eyes. Nature to him did not seem so terrible a 
monster as it appeared to his niece's governess. 
Art was not so great a good to this man as to 
make him desire its acquisition at any price — at 
the price of innocence and simplicity, of self- . 
forgetfulness and perfect truth. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

MR. FORBES' PARTY. 

Bound and about and inside Beach House, 
eyerything was in a state of bustle and confusion. 
Servants were rushing hither and thither; gar- 
deners were arranging flowers ; solemn waiters, 
who had so far unbent as to take ofiF their coats 
and work in their shirt-sleeves, were unpacking 
hampers and laying out piles of china and pyra- 
mids of plate. Every window in the house was 
open to admit the faint breeze which blew off the 
river; the caps of the maid-servants were all 
awry ; outside the close wooden gates were col- 
lected the young Arabs of Limehouse and its 
vicinity, who lustily cheered each cart which 
arrived on the scene of action; down on the 
shore were tribes of barefooted urchins« with 
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trousers tucked up to their knees, who having 
tried hard to climh the high bank, piled and 
protected with wood, which served alike to keep 
off intruders and to resist the encroaches of the 
river, now contented themselves with wading out 
into the gravel and mud, and so obtaining dis- 
tant views of the house and garden. Some few 
had managed to sneak into the ship-yard, and, 
lying snug among logs of timber and portions of 
old vessels, kept their eyes on the hampers and 
baskets, on the servants and the decorations. 
Across the Thames lay Deptford and Bother- 
hithe; with the afternoon sun shining upon 
them, the pleasant Surrey hills seemed scarcely 
a mile distant; up and down the river went 
stately ships, and busy tugs and foreign steamers, 
and the strange craft of all nations. To the 
right was the great city, with a golden haze over 
it, to the left no land could be seen save the 
coast-line of the Isle of Dogs, with the Thames 
skirting round it. Above the trees towered the 
masts of the vessels in the ship-building yard ; 
the grass on the lawn was as green as though the 
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sun never shone upon it ; and, lounging on one 
of the rustic seats, overlooking the river, was 
Percy Forbes, the only idle individual on the 
premises, who lay there with his feet over the 
end of the bench, and his head supported by his 
hand, while he contemplated the scene before 
him and speculated whether his party would 
go off well or ill, and whether his guests would 
be satisfied or dissatisfied with their evening's 
entertainment. 

Lounging there, watching the sun shining on 
the river, and bringing the far-away hills close 
almost to the opposite side, raising himself on 
his elbow to scrutinise the build of this barque 
and that brig, taking his cigar from his mouth at 
long intervals and knocking the ash off leisurely 
and deliberately — Mr. Forbes was thinking of 
many things beside his party ; of his past, of his 
future ; of business ; of pleasure ; of Lawrence 
Barbour and Miss Alwyn ; of all the girls who 
were coming to his house that nightr-*young, and 
pretty, and fashionable. 

'' I wonder if I shall ever like another girl well 
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enough to marry her/' he began to consider 
finally. " I certainly was very fond of Hetty," 
and then he fell to marvelling how Miss Alwyn 
would come arrayed, and whether she would be 
the best-looking woman in the room. He had 
not seen her armed for conquest for a long time, 
and having once admired her, it was impossible 
for him to avoid speculating concerning her 
beauty still. He ran over all the dresses he had 
ever beheld her in, pink and amber, and white 
and black ; he tried to decide whether she would 
come in a toilette severely simple, or ravishingly 
elaborate ; whether she would have the contents 
of a conservatory on her head, or wear her 
tresses unomamented ; whether she would strive 
to break hearts by her cold cruelty, or turn heads 
by her fascinating graciousness ; whether she 
would make herself generally agreeable, or be set 
down as a haughty beauty. 

" I hope to heaven," finished Percy Forbes, as 
he rose and strolled towards the house, *Hhat 
there will be some one here able to try a tilt 
with her." 
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He did not wish Miss Alwyn less beautiful, he 
only desired to see some one as beautiful; he 
wanted to behold a race on the ground; he 
earnestly trusted Miss Alwyn would have some- 
thing else to do beside walk over the course at 
her own sweet will. 

He knew enough of her to be well aware it was 
a matter of uncertainty whether she would elect 
to come in a dress close up to her throat, and 
utterly destitute of ornament, or in clouds of 
tulle, wreathed and garlanded with flowers. Most 
other women he could hazard a guess concerning, 
but Miss Alwyn was uncertain and changeable 
as the wind; and it was because it made him 
angry to see her confident of success in any 
attire that Mr. Forbes hoped so heartily she 
might find for once there were other girls in the 
world as attractive as herself. 

"If Olivine Sondes were a few years older, 
I should not mind backing her against Miss 
Alwyn," he thought, while he stopped and lighted 
another cigar. "I know fifty prettier girls, 
more showy and more able to make much of 
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themselves than she will ever be, but still she 
possesses something which might make Hetty 
fearful of winning the day. What a nuisance it 
is she is such a chit of a child still. What eyes 
the girl has — wonderful eyes : " and Mr. Forbes 
turned back to the river walk, and took a look up 
and down the Beach as if he saw something in it 
which reminded him of Olivine. 

" What a child it is, and I have promised to 
dance with her, and all the grown-up young 
ladies will think I am committing a sin. She is 
too young to come to such a gathering. I wish 
now I had accepted her uncle's refusal, and left 
her with her governess and her pets. Poor little 
thing, what a life it is ; what a life ! " 

Child though she was, many people that day were 
thinking more about Olivine than her scarcely 
sixteen years had a right to expect. As a matter 
of course, Mr. Sondes could not avoid wondering 
what kind of dibut his little girl would, in her 
small way, make ; and Mrs. Gregory likewise 
felt naturally anxious that Olivine should neither 
say nor do anything calculated to disgrace her 
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instructions for ever in the eyes of genteel 
society. Nurse Mary, long since promoted to the 
position of maid and housekeeper, proudly de- 
clared that, dress or no dress, she knew her child 
would look as well as the best of them ; and was 
secretly disgusted because Mr. Sondes resolutely 
refused to allow his niece to wear any of her 
mother's jewels on the occasion. 

" She may have a diamond brooch to fasten 
her dress," he said, " I see no objection to that; 
but she shall not go decked out like a married 
woman of forty. Either as a girl or not at all, 
Mary!" 

As for Lawrence Barbour, with the entire of 
his heart and soul he hoped Olivine would look 
her best and be prettily dressed, because he 
intended to devote himself to her. Greatly to 
his chagrin, a Mr. Gainswoode had lately been 
almost domesticated in Hereford Street ; at first 
as a friend of papa, but at last as an admirer of 
Miss Etta. 

He was as old as Methuselah, as ugly as sin 
when the freshness has worn off it« as rich, 
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report said, as Rothschild, and as much in love 
with Miss Alwyn as Lawrence himself. 

Perfectly well my hero knew what the result 
would be, and yet this battle he yras resolved 
to fight out to the last. He would try to rouse 
Miss Alwyn's jealousy. If Olivine were but a 
child, still he knew she was old enough to cause 
Etta some anxiety. 

He would take Mr. Sondes' advice, and bring 
the beauty to a decision. He would not be the 
Alwyns* lackey any longer, driving outside their 
carriage through that " cursed neighbourhood," 
as he said to himself, in order that Mr. Gains- 
woode might sit next Etta, and Mr. Alwyn be 
enabled to leave room for his daughter's flounces. 

Those were the days of flounces ! Ye gods ! 
had not Miss Alwyn a profusion of them ! Was 
not she dressed in some indescribable material 
that seemed to envelop her as in a haze of light 
fleecy, clouds? When she alighted from the 
carriage there was a glimpse to be obtained of a 
white Batin gkirt, and when she stood in the 
^ing-room, with an admiring lady's-maid touch- 
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ing flounce and fold as if she loved the material, 
did not Miss Alwyn look as though somebody 
■ had been pelting flowers at her flounces, which 
stuck on her dress here, and there, and every- 
where ? Yet she had not a flower in her hair 
save a white rose ; down her back the black curls 
wreathed and twined themselves; over her shoul- 
ders streamed the coarse, hard, wonderful hair — . 
over her shoulders, which were white as snow, 
smooth as polished marble. * 

She had but the one rose, as I have said, 
amongst her hair, but she wore flowers in every 
other available position. They knotted up her 
short sleeves ; they lay among the folds of her 
lace herihe; they were here, there, elsewhere 
over the flowing skirt, looping up the flounces, 
nestling beneath the light flowing material. She 
had plain gold bracelets on her arms : she had a 
jewelled fan in her hand : she carried a bouquet 
in a cornucopia studded with precious stones. 
Altogether, Miss Alwyn was got up regardless of 
expense, and so Olivine decided, when standing 
not far off, she contemplated this wonderful 
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beauty with mixed feelings of enyy and admi- 
ration. 

' In the glass Miss Alwyn beheld the girVs 
face reflected — ^beheld the veil of soft dark hair 
covering her head, her white unomamented 
dress, the brooch glittering and changing as the 
rays of the evening sun fell upon it, the round 
young arms, the pure clear skin; and turning 
sharply, she saw after years. Olivine Sondes once 
more. 

For a moment the two stood looking at each • 
other, while the maid still continued her loving 
toil. 

"You are Olivine Sondes," said Henrietta, 
holding out her hand. 

" And you are Miss Alwyn," answered Olivine, 
taking the hand proffered, not with any great 
warmth or enthusiasm. 

" I saw you looking at my dress, and I thought 
I remembered your face." 

" I was wishing I had a dress like it," replied 
Olivine, wholly ignoring the latter part of the sen- 
tence, and then Miss Alwyn swept out of the room. 
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followed by the girl, feeling that, after all, she 
had not attired herself in vain. 

" The child is really very pretty,*' she said to 
Lawrence Barbour ; " and if I were you I should 
not let Percy Forbes marry her." 

"I do not intend," answered Lawrence, and 
straightway he crossed the room and devoted 
himself to Olivine; who, thinking such atten- 
tion beyond her deserts, prayed him not to stay 
with her while the dancing was going on. 

*' It amuses me so much to look at them ; but 
Miss Alwyn will be wanting you," she said, and 
would have forced him to go but that Lawrence 
was determined to stay. 

"So you are there, Barbour," exclaimed the 
host, at length ; " why on earth are you and Miss 
Alwyn not dancing ? *' 

** I think Miss Alwyn is engaged to sit," an- 
swered Lawrence, significantly. 

" Why don't you dance with Miss Sondes, then ? " 
demanded Percy. 

" Do you dance ? " asked Lawrence, eagerly, 
turning to her ; and on Olivine answering " Yes," 
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he engaged her for the next set with more 
earnestness than Mr. Forbes considered at all 
needful under the circumstances. 

" Eemember, you are not to forget me/* he 
said, as he went off laughing ; and when Law- 
rence asked Olivine what Mr. Forbes meant, 
she laughed too, and told him all about how she 
came to be there at all, and of how good Mr. 
Forbes had been to her. 

*'I would not have missed seeing the ladies' 
dresses for anything," she concluded. " I think 
the whole place is just like fairy-land. And there 
is the moon rising," she added ; " how lovely 
it is!" 

" Come," exclaimed Lawrence, " and see how 
the moon looks on the river ; " and regardless of 
Mrs. Gregory's gestures of disapproval. Olivine 
suffered him to lead her from the room and wrap 
an opera cloak round her, belonging to some one 
who frequented operas doubtless, and lead her 
down the side walk towards the Thames. 

" We have not seen very much of each other 
lately. Olivine,'^ he said. 
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"No/^ answered the girl; she was looking 
across the river at the lights on the opposite side> 
and thinking of what a happy evening it was, and 
of how thoroughly she had enjoyed herself: "and 
I suppose we shall see less of you when you are 
married. ' 

" God knows whether I ever shall be married 
or not/' he replied ; he was thinking of Miss 
Alwyn's new admirer, and wondering . whether 
Henrietta had noticed his defection. 

"You must not keep my niece out in the 
evening air, Barbour," observed a voice behind 
them at this juncture ; and Olivine was forthwith 
taken in charge by her uncle, while Miss Alwyn, 
possessing herself of Lawrence*s arm, began to 
accuse him of all sorts of crimes and short- 
comings as they walked, a long way behind Mr. 
Sondes, back to the house. 

" So, sir ! when you told me you were studying 
chemistry, and trying experiments, la belle Sondes 
was the true cause of your absence from Here- 
ford Street,^' she said, tapping him with her 
fan. 

VOL. n. K 
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*'Two can play at the same game, Miss Alwyn," 
he answered ; and the pair continued their walk 
in silence. 

From that moment the beauty never lost sight 
of Oliyine dming the whole evenings Any one 
looking at the two might have thought Olivine 
had come matronised or patronised by. Miss 
Alwyn — that she owned no separate existence of 
her own. 

To Mr. Gainswoode, Henrietta introduced the 
girl specially as "a particular iriend of Mr. 
Barbour," and when Olivine blushed, Mr. Gains- 
woode and Etta looked at each other significantly 
and smiled. 

" This is Miss Sondes, papa," said Henrietta, 
with that engaging manner which was^ne of her 
chiefest charms, and thereupon Mr. Alwyn " God 
blessed himself," and first declared it was im- 
possible, and then observed he always knew she 
would turn out something remarkable, and finally, 
after paying her a multitude of compliments, 
observed she need not care about anything an old 
fellow like himself said to her. 
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" If you please, sir," asked Olivine, at this 
juncture, "may I stay with you? for I do not 
see my uncle, and I am afraid of being left alone/' 

Which speech was wrung from her in a very 
extremity of dread lest Mrs. Perkins and Ada, 
whom she saw nodding to her from distant 
regions, should come and claim acquaintance, 
and carry her away to earth from heaven; but 
Mr. Alwyn did not view it in this light at all. 
He only saw "little Sondes" had grown up into a 
very pretty girl, and felt rather gratified by her- 
preference. 

" On my word, a most discreet young lady," 
he said, as he led her for the second time out 
of the crowded rooms down the garden walk. 
" Won't you come and see my daughter, my dear, 
in Hereford Street? You know my daughter, 
don't you ? — ^that young lady with the flowers and 
" Mr. Alwyn here made a fluttering move- 
ment of his hands to represent her flowing attire. 

Fact was, various circumstances had tended 
to make Mr. Alwyn very happy and very hos- 
pitable during the course of the evening. At last 

R 2 
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a suitor had come to whom money was no object 
— to whom fortune was not a necessity. With 
all his heart he hoped Mr. Gainswoode would 
propose to Henrietta; with all his heart also 
he hoped Lawrence would, at the proper time, 
transfer his affections to Olivine ; and he had, on 
the strength of these hopes, drunk a good deal of 
sherry and of champagne, and was in a very 
comfortable state of mind accordingly when he 
spoke to Olivine. 

' *'You are such a pretty girl, you know," he 
said, " and have such an extraordinary manner. 
You ought to marry Barbour, poor fellow ; he 
will never do any good if some woman does not 
take pity on him, and he is so lonely, and so 
peculiar, and so clever. I should like to advise 
you as a friend,'* went on Mr. Alwyn ; " marry 
Barbour ; he will make a far greater figure in the 
world than Percy, though Percy is a confoundedly 
nice fellow, and has a devilishly nice place. 
Think of what I say, my dear, and don't throw 
yourself away on him." And Olivine's white 
dress gleamed in the moonlight, and the diamond 
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brooch flashed and glittered ; and she thought 
within herself, the evening was turning out a 
little differently to the evening she had antici- 
pated. 



CHAPTER X. 

AT REACH HOUSE. 

Every country has its Juggernaut! Under 
the wheels of the car which bears triumphantly 
fame, pleasure, or wealth, through the world, the 
multitudes fall willing sacrifices to their god. 
Differently, according to their religion, they 
advance to meet their fate. Dancing and light- 
hearted they hurry on to join the cavalcade, or 
with a great rush head the forlorn hope, or with 
careworn fi^ces, burdened by title-deeds, weighed 
down by money-bags, they come forward to 
worship and to suffer ; and if this be true in a 
general sense with regard to nations, how much 
more true is it of those different grades and 
classes in society that go to make up nations. 
What will people not suffer in the cause of 
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gentility! — your pardon, Madam, for the use of 
a word so oflfensive to your ears — ^what agonies of 
dress, of deportment, of conversation, are not 
endured daily for the sake of that Christian 
Juggernaut? This is a matter in which one 
class cannot laugh at another; this is the 
common land of English society, where plebeian 
and patrician meet, where plain "Mister" cannot 
sneer at "My Lord," nor "Her Grace" at the 
wife of an Alderman. 

All of us in our turn have stretched ourselves 
on this social rack. The dreary dinners, the 
wet pic-nics, the never-ending evenings, the 
purposeless tea and the amateur musical parties, 
the morning calls, and the afternoon callers — 
you who endure these things, ask your own souls 
if you do not feel the while that y9u are offering 
up your time, your patience, your talents, your 
health, on the shrine of that god whose votaries 
refuse even to give him a name. 

What will Robinson not bear smilingly to- 
night for the pleasure of mentioning to his next- 
door neighbour to-morrow that he dined last 
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evening with Lord Bon Ton, and met Etcetera, 
and somebody else, and a few people besides. 
To this statement Jones> having no idea that 
a lord is not a daily form of refreshment with 
Robinson, never suspecting that genteel society 
makes his acquaintance about as comfortable as 
a sea voyage, listens deferentially, and goes home 
to say casually to the country cousin who is 
visiting his wife, and employs herself much with 
. crochet-work and mysterious frillings, " I came 
down in the same carriage with Bobinson; quite a 
man of the world, dines with Lord Bon Ton, and 
meets Etcetera, and all the rest of that set ; very 
pleasant fellow is Bobinson ; we spent a delightful 
evening at his house last week ! " 

Note the connexion of ideas, the links in the 
social chain; see how one man is hanging to 
another man's skirts, how in the great business 
of gentility every person is trying to borrow 
capital of his friends and acquaintances, striving 
to push a connexion — endeavouring at all hazards 
to drive a trade. 

Where is the man who has never wondered to 
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himself as he made his way home in cab, onjboty 
or in brougham, from ball, or dinner, or conver- 
sazione, what made him go out at all ? — to whom 
it has never occurred that he could have passed 
a few hours much more satisfactorily in bed, 
rather than in listening to simpering common- 
places in crowded rooms? And yet the next 
night finds him labouring away on the treadmill 
of fashion once again, working out the term of 
his sentence of social servitude, — ^for that Jugger- 
naut, whose way lies through splendid drawing- 
rooms, who, well-disguised, presides at the meet- 
ings of so many societies, who gives dinner-parties 
of his own, and has a temple in every street, 
insists upon his victims having their wits crushed 
out of them, and the victims, wise and foolish, 
obey. 

Whose assemblies are so crowded as his, — 
whose guests are so scrupulously punctual, — 
whose country house is so full of wearied visitors, 
whose at-homes are so faithfully recollected as 
those of Juggernaut the genteel ? Have not his 
priests honour, have not his votaries faith? 
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Where is the Colenso who shall venture to 
question the accuracy of his Mosaical books? 
who that desires to enter into his Heaven shall 
murmur about enduring much tribulation to 
compass that object ? The car moves on» and 
the worshippers fall prostrate, and the people 
cheer, and applaud, and honour. 

It is quite possible for us to hold two religions 
— one for this world and one for the next — ^we 
may not serve two masters at the same time, but 
we can try to serve them separately. Just as 
excessively religious people, who believe implicitly 
and think much and talk much about a future 
state, in which all men shall be equal, are often- 
times the proudest and most disagreeable of 
beings in this life; so those who so loudly declare 
there is nothing abstractly in a name, are usually 
greatly influenced by names and titles in reality, 
and would suffer much to get inside that inclosure 
with which divinity doth hedge a king. 

Such was the case with the Limehouse nota- 
bles, at all events; a gossip in Mrs. Perkins* 
bed-room, a comfortable bit of supper rendered 
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more palatable by the aroma of the *soap works, 
in Mrs. Jackson's parlour, a bowl of punch at 
Doctor Eeddy's, or clay pipes and discussions, 
philosophical, democratical, and radical, at Mr. 
Churchwarden Hills^ would have been much 
more to the taste of Mr. Forbes' neighbours than 
the feast to which he bade them repair. What 
pleasure could Mrs. Hills, for example, derive 
from her new satinet in an assembly where no 
one directed looks of envy at her, or said, " O 
law ! Mrs. Hills, what a dress ! " or fingered the 
purchase and guessed at its value ; what charm 
could there be to Doctor Eeddy in a company 
ignorant of his conversational abilities, and per- 
fectly indifferent as to whether such an individual 
as himself existed; what were ices and trifle, 
wines and jellies, to a man like Mr. Hartfield, 
the proprietor of the United Saw Mills, who 
loved his hot steak and his pint of stout every 
night at "half-past nine o'clock regular, better 
nor all your late dinners, and French kickshaws." 
Mrs. Hills' idea of a successful party was cer- 
tainly not that of one where "you could not, see 
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the pattern of the carpet." She liked a few 
friends comfortably. She did not approve of 
" those crowded rooms where you got the clothes 
tore off your back, and were ready to faint with 
the heat, and everybody was pushed on one side 
that the young ladies might go spinning round 
the room with their beaux like teetotums." 

Doctor Eeddy and Mrs. Hills had subsequently 
quite an harmonious duet about this matter. 
The doctor was of opinion that low dresses, hot 
rooms, open windows, iced water, confectioner's 
pastry, champagne, excitement, and late hours, 
would soon convert England into a lunatic asylum 
and a churchyard. Mrs. Hills did not wonder 
men were afraid to marry, when women dressed 
like the young ladies at Mr. Forbes*. 

" Which I am sure more resembled fairies, as 
they went a-strolling out into the garden in the 
moonlight, than honest flesh and blood. Wives 
and mothers, indeed ! I could as soon fancy a 
sperrit bringing up a family as one of them." 

But, spite of all this dissatisfaction, not one 
of those invited from the neighbourhood had 
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courage enough to stay away, excepting Mr. 
Perkins, who said — 

"No, thank you, Mr. Forbes, all the same; 
but such grand affairs are out of my line alto- 
gether. It is very kind of you to want me to go, 
but I had rather not. I am a plain man, and 
should feel like a fish out of water among all your 
fine acquaintances. Ill stay at home and take 
care of the children, if the missus likes to go and 
see the show." 

The missus went accordingly, in a cab with 
Ada, Mrs. Jackson and Sophia Anne, Mr. Jack- 
son (after Lawrence Barbour's fashion) occupjdng 
a seat on the box. 

So many carriages had never found their way 
to the Isle of Dogs before. It was like " a going 
to Court," Mrs. Perkins remarked, putting her 
head out of the cab-window, and looking up and 
down the street. Pulling it in again next moment, 
she rebuked [Ada for thrusting her curls out of 
the opposite window, and told h^r to sit still and 
behave herself, and not toss her hair. 

Once inside the house, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
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Jackson commenced speculating on what the 
affair would cost, — whether the flowers in the hall 
were lent,— and if the confectioners would take 
back what was left from supper. 

*'I never did see so many people together 
before, except on a Lord Mayor's Day," obserred 
Mrs. Perkins. 

"Nor V replied Mrs. Jackson, "only once, 
when I had to go into Giltspur Street very early, 
and forgot there was a hanging at Newgate till I 
found myself in the middle of a great crowd, with 
my shawl pulled round, and my bonnet in fifty 
different shapes." 

" Oh ! my ; did you see it ? '' asked Mrs. 
Perkins, the "it^^ referring to the execution. 

" No," answered Mrs. Jackson. " I never was 
so frightened before or since. If I had been 
going to be hung myself, I donH think I could 
have fought harder to get out of the crowd. Ain't 
this a pretty place? I wonder if there is any 
young lady here Mr. Forbes would like to bring 
home to it ? I was just a-saying, Mr. Forbes,'' 
she added, addressing that gentleman, " I wish it 
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was in honour of your marriage we was gathered 
together." 

" I wish it were," he said, with that gay, cheery 
manner which gained him so many friends. " But 
all in good time. No doubt there is an excellent 
wife in training for me, if I could only find out 
where.*' 

And he went away laughing, while the Lime- 
house notables grouped themselves together^ and 
criticised the company, and made disparaging 
remarks on the personal appearance of the West- 
End ladies ; and decided that their own clergy- 
man was " stuck up " because he shook hands 
with several persons in the room with whose very 
appearance, had he been Christian and humble 
minded, and carried what he preached into prac- 
tice, he could not have been acquainted. 

" Ay, it's aU very well," said Mrs. HiUs, " but 
sermons is one thing and conduct another — pre- 
cept may be good in its way, but doing will travel 
farther;" and the lady shook her head over 
Mr. Mallory^s shortcomings, and observed that 
'* though Hills was churchwarden, still England 
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were a free country, and she for one would not be 
tongue-tied in it for nobody." 

As a rule the West-enders were very sociable 
and agreeable. To them the party was a most 
unformal affair, and they flung themselves into 
the spirit of it heart and soul. Their host had 
told many of them that he intended to have the 
tribes of the East at his house as well as the 
inhabitants of the West, and no one took excep- 
tion to his scheme. On the contrary, very fash- 
ionable ladies and good-looking young men took 
a delight in discoursing to the singularly dressed 
individuals who stood apart like a peculiar people 
gazing critically on the company. 

One old chum of Percy's made Mrs. Jackson's 
life a weariness to her by reason of his petitions 
that she would dance with him, and when she 
would not dance he remained with her talking 
about the opera and the theatres and the last 
concert and the latest novel. 

In return Mrs. Jackson favoured him with a 
full, true, and particular account of the Beaumont 
Institute, of a school treat she had gone to at 
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High Beech, and a run she and Mr. J. had taken a 
few days previously to Gravesend. 

" It is not very often he can get away from the 
•boiling,*" she remarked; "but a little outing 
like that is good for both of us." 

"Forbes, do tell me what that woman's hus- 
band boils,'* entreated his friend a few minutes 
after. "I never spent such an evening in my 
life. I never had so much amusement, and it is 
not quite fair, for I fear your Limehouse celebri- 
ties are being bored to death." 

" If Forbes would only have followed my advice 
and served brandy-and-water to them all round at 
first, instead of tea," observed Lawrence Barbour, 
" you would not have seen many symptoms of 
weariness." 

" A capital idea; one that might be adopted with 
advantage even west of Charing Cross. When 
I give a party, I shall procure some rare liqtieur 
and try the experiment. But now, Forbes — oh ! 
he's off! You can tell me, Mr. Barbour, who 
that girl is with the head — she, I mean, in the 
blue silk trimmed with scarlet — who keeps turn- 

TOL. n. 
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ing round and round as though she revolved on a 
pivot ? " 

'* That is a Miss Perkins, the eldest daughter 
of one of my employers," answered Lawrence, a 
little bitterly. 

"Then you know her? introduce me, and I 
will ask her to dance/' 

"No, don't," said Lawrence, "she is such 
a forward piece of vulgarity. The niece of my 
other master is here, I will introduce you to 
her if you choose, for she is both pretty and 
sweet." 

"Prettiness and sweetness are lost on me,'' 
answered the other. " Pray enable me to make 
acquaintance with the owner of that wonderful 
head, and earn my eternal gratitude." 

Whereupon Lawrence inwardly cursed his com- 
panion, and Percy Forbes who had invited Ada, 
and Ada who had come — and then did as he was 
requested, for which courtesy Ada rewarded him 
by exclaiming — 

" How tired you look, Lawrence ; you are as 
white as china." 
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" I wonder who would not be tired among such 
a cursed lot of people/' thought Lawrence to 
himself, as he stood in the doorway watching the 
dancers, and observing Miss Alwyn's game — 
" Tired ? I should think I was tired ! " 

Great wits and little jump together occa- 
sionally, and accordingly he and Mrs. Jackson 
w«re for once of one mind, though she would 
have died before owning she was wearied of Mr. 
Forbes' entertainment. That she felt a little 
fatigued she candidly admitted, but she laid all 
the blame on ** them boots," which pinched her 
instep and cramped her muscles till she was just 
fit, so she declared, " to sit down and cry with 
the pain." 

" Could not you cry as well standing,^' asked 
Mrs. Hills, who, being in an aggressive mood, 
felt disposed to quarrel even with the friend of 
her bosom. 

As for Mrs. Jennings, the tortures she was 
enduring might almost have entitled her to 
canonization. The cruelty with which her dress- 
maker had screwed her in about the waist and 

2 
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pinioned back her arms, and dragged her across 
the chest, was almost incredible, and yet the 
victim smiled, and would have broken forth into 
song, even as the martyrs of old chanted oat 
psalms at the stake, had such a proof of constancy 
been demanded of her. 

** That Miss Spriggs shall never put in another 
stitch for me/' she nevertheless remarked sotto 
voce to Mrs. Perkins, who having torn her right- 
hand glove to pieces in a vain attempt to get it 
on again, now stood limply fanning herself with 
the remains of that article of attire. 

** Why, does it hurt you, dear ? '* asked that 
lady, who being mightily pleased and excited, 
was affectionate to an extreme. 

** Hurt ! I wish you had it on, that's all," 
was Sophia Anne's amiable rejoinder, **and 
oh ! lor', I do wonder wherever my father is, and 
if he could not take a person out into the cool 
for a bit ; but mercy on us ! look at that young 
lady— ain't she pretty? I wonder who she 
is? Mr. Forbes seems very sweet on her, 
don't he?" 
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'* That must be Miss Alwyn for certain," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jackson, "and she is as disreput- 
able-looking a baggage in her clothes as she was 
in that linengraph, but she certainly is hand- 
some ; though handsome is as handsome does 
won't hold good there, I am afraid." 

"I declare there's our Ada standing up to 
dance/' interrupted Mrs. Perkins at this junc- 
ture, in a fever of maternal delight — " ay, she'll 
show them the figure if they don't know it. Does 
not the blue set her off, Mrs. Jackson? She is 
a different-looking girl to that Olivine Sondes, 
who for all her white and simplicity is getting 
on perfectly disgraceful, as I take it. Hanging 
on Mr. Alwyn's arm and talking to him, find 
walking round the garden. Such toadying ways 
makes me sick." 

** Well, for my part, I thinks she looks better 
to-night nor I ever thought she could look," 
remarked Mrs. Jennings, who was charmed at 
the opportunity of differing from Mrs. Perkins. 
" She is the making of a very pretty woman, as 
my father always maintained ; and she couldn't 
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have chosen anything to suit her as well as white, 
which the diamond brooch lights up. They are 
real diamonds — I know they are, because I asked 
Mr. Sondes, and I am sure he would not tell an 
untruth about such a matter." 

"Then I am ashamed of you,'^ exclaimed 
Mrs. Jackson ; and there ensued a side skirmish 
between the pair which was interrupted once 
more by Mrs. Perkins entreating them to watch 
her Ada, whose half-year's dancing had not been, 
so the fond parent remarked, "money thrown 
away." 

"She is the life of them," continued Mrs. 
Perkins. " I only wish her par was here to see 
her. That is the rector's niece as Lawrence 
Barbour is dancing with now. If looking was 
food, she would get her supper off Ada to- 
night!" 

" Who that had the chance of looking at your 
daughter could avoid doing so?" said Mr. Forbes, 
who caught Mrs. Perkins^ observation as he 
passed the group, and paused to answer it. " I 
assure you I consider Miss Perkins has created 
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quite a sensation/' and Percy looked gravely in 
Mrs. Perkins* face, without — so Mrs. Jackson 
subsequently assured her husband — " a smile on 
his own." 

"Really, Mr. Forbes," declared the soap- 
boiler's wife, " I thought I saw you at the other 
side of the room a minute since. You are quite 
iniquitous" — which compliment the host acknow- 
ledged by a bow, whilst Mrs. Perkins eagerly 
interposed with— 

"Is there nobody to dance, with Olivine 
Sondes ? She has been standing this last hour, 
I think, talking to Mr. Alwyn and the gentle- 
man, whoever he is, that came with him. She 
is looking now like patience on a monument." 

" Yes, but Mr. Alwyn, at whom she is smiling, 
scarcely represents grief," replied Mr. Forbes. 
" Miss Sondes prefers not to dance. I engaged 
her a fortnight since, and now she tells me she is 
tired and prefers standing. Fickle, like the rest 
of your charming sex, Mrs, Jennings ! " he added, 
turning to Sophia Anne. 

" How I do hate such ways," exclaimed Mrs. 
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Perkins, indignantly. "If I caught my Ada 
serving any one so, I would walk her off home on 
the instant. Tired^ indeed ! Airs and nonsense ! " 

"It is not every one, however, who has the 
exhaustless energy and vivacity of your daugh- 
ter/* remarked Mr. Forhes, which observation 
restored the mother's equanimity. 

" He may well say that," she burst out, when 
he left them. " It must be pleasant to him to 
see a girl as is a girl, and not a pale-faced statue, 
with great eyes, and hair like a thunder-cloud, 
looking as if she had risen from her grave, and 
come out to spoil everybody's enjoyment. Only 
see how Ada's partner is laughing — how pleased 
he seems. Ah, she could keep a room-full going, 
as I often tell Mr. Perkins. She is the very 
model of whiit was at her age. I hope she will 
never have to go through what her poor mar has 
had to put up with," — and Mrs. Perkins stood on 
tip- toe while she spoke, in order to catch a better 
view of her younger self, who, leaning on her 
partner's arm and giggling ecstatically, was 

indeed a sight to behold. 
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As she had heen a forward, fat, light-haired, 
snub-nosed, porky kind of a child, so she had 
grown up into a forward, light-haired, snub- 
nosed, meaningless - expression ed girl, who 
laughed loudly, incessantly, and senselessly, and 
who had a way of flinging herself about, which 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, have been 
intended to express vivacity, and a certain con- 
sciousness of graceful ease, and absence of all 
embarrassment. 

She wore her hair in curls, of course ; not in 
such curls as Miss Alwyn affected, but in short 
tiers, which gave the idea of a succession of 
sandy-coloured sausages being arranged round 
her head. Any person who was favoured with a 
private view of Miss Perkins in her bedchamber, 
would have discovered that this arrangement of 
her coiffure by day was due to about five hun- 
dred little knots into which her hair was screwed 
over-night. Bows and rows of paper then 
adorned her head ; blue paper, brown paper, 
white paper, newspaper, were called into requi- 
sition to bring Miss. Ada's locks into a proper 
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state of curliness, and when these were unrolled 
and the hair arranged in what Mrs. Perkins 
considered a becoming style, the girl was an 
apparition to marvel at. What her fan proved 
to Miss Alwyri, those curls were to Miss Perkins; 
something to toy with and employ her hands; 
now the ends were coming out; straight ends 
that had to be tucked up into the sausage-roll 
again; then the combs became loosened, and had 
to be re-adjusted ; anything more like a mop than 
Ada*s head after dancing could not well be con- 
ceived, except that a mop, made of light rags and 
ornamented with a bow of red ribbon, would have 
been infinitely her superior in point of pic- 
turesqueness. 

Her dress was short (are not the gowns of all 
such girls curtailed for some mysterious reason ?) 
and her petticoats were many; she had shoes 
which were a little inclined to wearing down at 
the heel, as Lawrence could see, for, as of old. 
Miss Ada's legs and feet were rather conspi- 
cuous than otherwise. As for the blue silk, how 
had it not been altered ? it had been cut down 
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in such a manner that the girl's neck looked like 
something completely separate from and having 
no connection with the remainder of her body. 
It was tight round the top, and before the even- 
ing was overbad to be stitched together by one 
of the maid- servants, who, to avenge herself on 
Ada for her sauciness, sewed a piece of the skin 
up with the lace tucker, causing the sufferer to 
shriek in agony. Her arms were exactly like 
Castile soap ; here white, there blue, there red ; 
generally mottled, and with a development of 
bone at the elbows which seemed unreasonable, 
considering the plumpness, not to say thickness, 
of her figure. Further, she wore a coral neck- 
lace, had a red sash streaming behind, ill-fitting 
gloves, the fingers of which she employed herself 
in biting when her hair did not require her 
attention, so that altogether Miss Perkins con- 
veyed the idea of a young lady who was slightly 
demented. 

Every social gathering contains, it may be con- 
cluded, its apple of discord for some one ; and 
Ada Perkins was certainly one of those apples 
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of discord to Lawrence Barbour that night. Had 
he ever studied Job, after the fashion in which 
he poured over Gmelin, he would have found a 
whole commination service ready to his hand for 
use on the occasion. As matters stood, however, 
he had to fall back on his own resources, and out 
of them he produced a litany for Miss Ada's 
benefit. Go where he would, he still beheld 
that girl clasping her partner's arm, swinging on 
it, and treating him to domestic revelations which 
made the man almost scream with laughter. In 
the supper-room matters came to a climax; 
there Lawrence saw Ada drinking champagne 
like iced water, and stuflSng tarts down her 
throat as though she had a design of fattening 
herself up for market. 

Where Mrs. Perkins might be, Lawrence could 
form no idea ; but he decided on stopping Ada's 
performances, even at the cost of a considerable 
amount of annoyance to himself. 

Very dexterously he made his way to the point 
where the pair sat, and reached them just as Mr. 
Trellin was about to replenish Miss Ada's glass. 
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" Pray do not," Lawrence whispered to him ; 
" she has no idea of what you are giving her ; 
your mamma wants you, Ada," he added, aloud, 
" shaU I take you to her ? " 

** Bother mamma,'' exclaimed Miss Ada, toss- 
ing her head and shaking all the ends out of her 
curls, and rendering the position of her combs 
anything rather than secure ; but she rose for all 
that, and graciously accepted Lawrence's prof- 
fered arm, asking Mr. Trellin if he were not 
coming too. 

" I have left Miss Sondes, will you kindly take 
charge of her ? " interposed Lawrence ; " that 
young lady in white on the other side of the 
table ; thank you," and he humed Ada out of 
the room, and was crossing the hall in search of 
Mrs. Perkins, when Mr. Sondes touched him on 
the shoulder. 

" I will take Miss Perkins to her mother," said 
he ; " you may trust her to me." 

Half an hour later Mr. Sondes came to where 
Lawrence was standing outside one of the open 
windows. 
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" You are a good fellow, Barbour," he 
began, " and I am glad to see you do not 
forget that although Mrs. Perkins is an 
ignorant fool, her husband is as honest, and 
straightforward, and true a man as ever 
breathed." 

"I could not endure to watch his daughter 
making an exhibition of herself,*' answered 
Lawrence, who was secretly delighted at such 
praise from his employer. " I wonder if those 
Alwyns are ever going home,*' he added, "or 
whether they expect me to pilot them safely out 
of Limehouse, as they expected me to pilot them 
into it." 

"Miss Alwyn wants to set Olivine down 
in Stepney Causeway," observed Mr. Sondes. 

"She is very obliging," said Lawrence; "I 
wonder if Mr. Gainswoode would sit on the box, 
to make room for Miss Sondes." 

"But I am going to take her away now," 
continued Mr. Sondes ; " I think she must have 
had enough of it by this time." 

" Too much, if she be of my mind," answered 
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Lawrence; "I never felt so tired in my life," 
and the young man sighed wearily. 

"You will have to choose between business 
and pleasure before very long/* were Mr. Sondes' 
parting words, ere he went in search of Olivine, 
whom he found talking to Mrs. Lewin, and pro- 
mising to spend an evening with that lady before 
she left Beach House. 

** That is, if uncle allows me," she said, 
turning towards Mr. Sondes, who replied that 
he should «make no promises till he saw how she 
was after her unwonted dissipation. 

"Must not I bid Miss Alwyn good-night?" 
asked the girl, as her uncle bore her away out of 
fairy- land. 

" It is not necessary," he answered, but Miss 
Alwyn had no intention of " being cheated," as 
she said, in such a manner, and came running 
after her. 

"Good-by," she murmured, in her tenderest 
tones; "good-by — au revoir; it really is very 
unkind of you, Mr. Sondes, to tear your niece 
away from us." 
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"Too baJ, positively," chorused Mr. Gains- 
woode, " cruel to an extent/* 

"After all the pretty things we said to one 
another, to desert me ! " ' finished Mr. Alwyn, 
sentimentally. "Good -by, Miss Sondes. I 
trust you will treat your next admirer better.*' 

" Never mind papa s nonsense, Miss Sondes ! *' 
exclaimed Miss Alwyn ; " only remember you are 
to come and see me ; if you do not I shall come 
and see you ; is not that a threat ? " and she 
squeezed Olivine's hand and said, " Good-by, 
you sweet little thing,*' and made Mr. Sondes 
forget his prejudices for a moment, and think her 
positively pretty. 

" You will allow her to come to Hereford 
Street, will you not ? " she asked Mr. Sondes. 

" We must talk of that when you pay Olivine 
your promised visit,*' he answered, for which 
speech he could have struck himself next moment, 
when Miss Alwyn retorted — 

"You have thrown down the glove, and I 
accept it. Expect to s6e me in Stepney Cause- 
way, for I shall surely appear there," and she 
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touched the top of her fan with her lips, and 
made him a pretty gesture of farewell, and per- 
mitted him at last to go home, feeling Miss 
Alwyn had the best of the game. 

"A wonderfully clever woman," he considered; 
and then, turning to Mrs. Gregory, he asked her 
how she had been amused. 

" I never enjoyed myself so much in all my 
life before," said the poor lady, and then both 
remained silent for a moment, seeming to expect 
some remark from Olivine. 

But Olivine remained silent. She offered no 
observation; she made no comment on the 
evening's proceedings, but sat back in the car- 
riage with her face in shadow, while the moon- 
light shone on her white dress. 

" And did the play answer your expectations, 
Pussy?" inquired Mr. Sondes, after that ex- 
pectant pause. 

** Yes, uncle, quite," she replied ; " it more 
than answered them,'* she added, after a second's 
h( sitation. 

" What makes you speak so dolefully, then," he 

VOL. n. p 
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said, trying to get her out of the shadow, and so 
obtain a glimpse of her face. 

"I am tired," was the answer, and the girl 
drew back a little farther into her corner. 

*' You must get to bed and have a long sleep. 
No lessons to-morrow, or rather to-day, Mrs. 
Gregory ; you will both require a rest after this 
night's exertions," and Mr. Sondes laughed and 
seemed in such excellent spirits that Mrs. Gre- 
gory thought, if he would only go a little more 
into society, he might develop into something 
perfectly charming. 

" I do not think, child, the evening has turned 
out so pleasantly as you expected," remarked the 
governess to her charge, when they stood together 
in the room which had been prepared for Mrs. 
Gregory's reception. 

"Yes, it did," answered Olivine ; "but I am 
so tired, I cannot talk about it now.'* 

And with that she kissed Mrs. Gregory and 
flitted upstairs to her own apartnjent, where she 
sat down in the moonlight, and cried as though 
her heart would break. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

REJECTED. 

The morning after a large party does not 
usually seem especially cheerful to those who 
have been making merry over-night. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, in some luxuriously senti- 
mental lines, has been obliging enough to state 
this fact before me ; but his verses convey the 
idea of a melancholy which is at once romantic, 
dreamy, poetical, and not wholly displeasing, 
while the melancholy to which I am alluding is 
decidedly prosaic, matter-of-fact, and totally un- 
endurable. 

Treading a deserted banquet-hall by the light 
of the moon or a solitary wax candle is one thing, 
and seeing an ordinary house about 6 o*clock 
A.M. in disorder quite another ; traversing rooms 

p 2 
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after the guests have departed, and, in the lone- 
liness, harmoniously rhyming out thoughts full 
of a delicious sadness, has not exactly the same 
effect as opening the shutters in the morning, 
and letting daylight in on the litter and confusion 
a parcel of people always leave behind them. 

If the lady who presided over the evening's 
entertainment, or the housemaid who admits the 
sunshine into the room, were to write verses on 
such an occasion, the poem produced would be 
rather dissimilar to that of which mention has 
already been made. 

A general feeling of upside-downness is the 
effect produced in the morning by a merry- 
making over-night; the hostess is weary, the host 
has exhausted his energies ; the servants are in 
a perfect " Inferno " of plates and tumblers, of 
dishes and wine-glasses; the rooms look as 
though a troop of cavalry had camped on the 
carpets and slept anyhow on the chairs; the 
gravel in front of the house is torn up by the 
pawing of horses, by the scraping of impatient 
hooft; there are scores of empty bottles; the 
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flowers so bright the previous day look flabby 
and faded; the guests are a little jaded, and no 
one really has time to fight the battle o'er again 
and enjoy the evening in retrospect, except a few 
young ladies who, rising at mid-day, repair to 
each other's dressing-rooms, where they mutually 
flatter — Blanche, Agatha, — and Agatha, Diana — 
and wish they were going to just such another 
party every night throughout the year. • 

There are many things in nature and art to 
which the ** morning after" bears a singular like- 
ness. 

Two of these present themselves to me : one a 
muslin dress, with the starch out ; the other, that 
strange plant, the acanthus. 

Floating in clouds of drapery, Hebe proceeds 
to conquest ; but suppose a shower of rain extract 
the stiffening from her gown — how does Hebe 
look then? The drapery floats no longer, but 
hangs limp, and the be-flowered and be-frilled 
trifle is sent off incontinently to the laundress. 

Then as for the acanthus: what so darkly 
green, so grandly stately in its luxuriant foliage. 
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while in the heat ? In all directions the leaves 
magnificently group themselves into position, and 
from the centre of the leaves, as from the centre 
of a graceful basket, spring the flowers, tall and 
erect. 

It is a splendid plant seen thus in the drawing- 
room to-night ; but put it out to-morrow morning 
in the spring breeze, and you shall see the green 
leaves become yellow, and fall down over the side 
of the pot as though dead; you shall have to 
search for the flowers, fallen also ; after a time 
you will have to search also for the acanthus 
itself, for, behold! in place of beauty, ugliness; 
in lieu of graceful foliage, something that looks 
like a rotting vegetable — like turnips or car- 
rots long out of the ground, dead, faded, un- 
beautiful ! 

Back from the laundress comes the dress, 
killing as ever. Lift your acanthus and bring it 
to the heat, and the sap rises again and fills the 
leaves, and causes the flowers to stand erect as 
formerly. Give the servants time, and they will 
clear all the debris out of the banquet-hall, and 
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sweep it, and tidy it, and render it fit for the 
reception of more visitors. Allow the guests 
leisure to rest, and they will recall your party — 
if you have done your best in the matter — as an 
agreeable incident in their lives. 

All of which brings me to what I wanted to 
say about Percy Forbes* experiment, which was 
so far successful, that although the next morning 
few people felt it had quite answered their ex- 
pectations, yet for months afterwards many a 
person talked about that "night at Beach House" 
as a night they desired to pass over again. 

The West-End matrons, when they reluctantly 
opened their eyes, decided "no way had been 
made" — that it was a long distance to Limehouse 
— that the mixture of classes was undesirable in 
the extreme ; fathers felt that the afiair would 
have been more jolly without the presence of 
their handsomely-dressed and magnificently-got- 
up better halves ; young men were furious as a 
rule with jealousy, and deprecated free-and-easy 
parties with the intensest acrimony ; while young 
ladies declared it had been " great fun,** but were 
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unable to conceal from themselves that social 
gatherings of such a description offered more 
scope for fun than for flirting. 

As to the personages whom this story more 
immediately concerns, the evening's amusement 
certainly did not bear the morning's reflection. 

For Ada and Mrs; Hills and Mrs. Jackson 
there were headaches unutterable ; for Mrs. 
Perkins " that nasty sneer of Mr. Sondes/' when 
he asked if he could take her to her " carriage,'* 
was a thorn in her flesh ; for Percy Forbes there 
was the thought that he had cut himself off 
from a life of pleasure, and that such gatherings, 
which were to him once as the breath of life, 
could be enjoyed by him in the happy careless 
spirit of old no more ; for Henrietta Alwyn there 
was the dreary hope that the man she loved, 
whom she had led so far on the road to matri- 
mony, might turn at the eleventh hour and 
devote himself to Olivine Sondes ; for Lawrence 
there was the conviction that Mr. Gainswoode 
was going to carry off Henrietta; whilst for 
Olivine there came a dim glimmering that outside 
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the life she had known and loved there lay 
another life which she should yet have to live, 
grander in its beauty, more terrible in its wretch- 
edness, than any existence of which she had 
hitherto dreamed. 

The aims and objects, the hopes and wishes, 
the joys and sorrows, of the men and women she 
had seen at Mr. Forbes , were the aims, objects, 
wishes, joys, and sorrows, of a different set of 
people to any with whom she had as yet been 
thrown in contact. Beyond her world was a 
different world, where passions and prejudices, 
griefs and pleasures, hopes and fears, that had 
hitherto been beyond her ken, reigned supreme. 

Love, jealousy, envy, emulation, came and 
looked at her across the threshold; in that land 
some were princes and others beggars; some 
were queens of beauty, some were paupers in 
every social talent ; some were rich, and others 
poor ; some had more affection than they knew 
what to do with, cast at their feet, and more were 
going about searching for even tiny crumbs to 
satisfy their hunger. 
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Out and beyond the secure paddock in which 
she had hitherto browsed contentedly, Olivine 
looked over the broad fields of life, vaguely feel- 
ing as she did so, that those fields would have 
to be trodden in the future by her with willing or 
unwilling feet. 

There comes a point, as I have said, where of 
necessity the streamlet meets the stream, where 
the brook merges itself in the river, where the. 
tiny rill that has come down from the mountains, 
brawling over stones, dancing over the pebbles, 
leaps into the swelling flood and is lost to sight, 
and that point, which is reached sooner or later 
by all who are born of woman, had at last been 
touched by Olivine. Thenceforth, adieu to the 
moss and the grass, to the flowers and the pebbles, 
to the ferns and the weeds that grew beside the 
streamlet of childhood, and dipped their leaves 
in its waters. Adieu to the unequal pace, to the 
leisurely curve round a favourite corner, to a 
dreamy sleep among the brambles, to a hurrying 
race down a steep descent, to the quiet of the 
small still pool lying behind the rock, to the 
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musical dripping of the clear drops as they fell 
over the stones, and then wandered away singing 
sweetly as they glided on. 

Adieu to the streamlet and welcome to the 
river ; to the broad mysterious river, which hides 
in its depths all manner of ghastly corpses, and 
bears on its surface all sorts of goodly vessels, 
that spread their sails, and look bright and gay 
and brilliant in the sunshine. Adieu ! She had 
come to the point where the two merge, and she 
could no more go back and return to the Olivine 
of old, than the streamlet can trickle back to its 
fountain, or than the river can flow from the sea 
to its source. 

It was all true, and yet it was all shadowy ; it 
was, as when we see in the gathering twilight a 
great town lying at the end of a road which we 
have set ourselves to travel. The town is then 
vague, indefinite, confused. We can distinguish 
no house ; we can discern no spire ; we can trace 
the outline of no dome, or tower, or palace. It 
lies there, shrouded by the mists of evening ; lies 
there with its homes, its churches, its hospitals, 
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its graveyards, its shops, its markets, its business, 
and its pleasures mixed up together, and confused 
into an undistinguishable mass. 

And yet, because we know it is before us, our 
hearts, as we near that great, dim, shadowy 
something, throb with a quicker pulse, and 
the blood pours through our veins at a more 
rapid rate. 

We could not tell what we think about that 
something as our feet bear us onwards towards 
its walls : there is not, I think, a man or a woman 
living, who would be able, for instance, to put 
into words his or her first impression of a great 
town — say London. 

It is peopled by inhabitants that, as yet, know 
nothing of the new-comer who is drawing nigh 
to the modern Babylon; it has its houses, its 
dens, its failures, its prizes, its opportunities, its 
friends, its troubles and its pleasures, and yet no 
stranger could sepiu*ate these items and think of 
them singly. It is all vague, like the future in 
which it is still lying — ^let the 'first view break 
upon a man either in the early morning, or 
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when the whole scene is hathed and steeped in 
sunshine, or in the chill gloom of a winter's 
afternoon, or in the coming darkness of the night, 
it is all the same — the great city is hut an indis- 
tinct mass in the distance ; what it holds for any 
created heing the wayfarer knows no more than 
he knows what the morrow may have in store 
for him. 

The only one clear conviction he has alike 
ahout city and future is this, that both town, and 
hereafter, hold something for him which he is 
journeying forward to grasp. What he shall 
receive who can tell ? Whether money or ashes, 
whether happiness or misery, whether favour or 
disappointment, he has no clearer idea than he 
has of the aspect of the town — the number of 
houses in each street ; but neither from town nor 
from future shall he pass away empty ; he shall, 
as the years go by, be filled with herbs of bitter- 
ness, or regaled with honey from the rock, with 
bread kneaded out of the finest flour. 

For years — over the pathways of childhood, 
across its pleasant fields, beside its leafy hedge- 
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rows, Olivine had sauntered dreamily on, till, 
behold ! all at onoe she lifted her eyes, and there 
lay the city — there was that other world wherein 
men and women were living and loving, suffering 
and rejoicing, all the day long. What were the 
olden pathways to the child thenceforth? If 
she plucked flowers of promise and wreathed 
them together, were those garlands for her own 
eyes alone, think you? If she turned to her 
lessons and worked in the future, as Mrs. 
Gregory had never seen her work in the past, 
was it to acquire knowledge for her own amuse* 
ment ? — to wile away the hours of loneliness ? 
Ah ! no ; she had crossed from girlhood into 
the frontier laud of woman's estate ; and a por- 
tion of woman's dowry had already been given to 
her — the desire to please, the wish to attract, the 
longing for admiration, the hope of securing 
affection. 

Prematurely, perhaps, she reached the river, 
and yet with such a training, out of such a past> 
precocity was an evil almost to be anticipated. 

Further, the majority of people at first note 
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down the experiences of life as they learn hand- 
writing from copies ; and the copy which seems 
good and beautiful to the school-girl is rarely 
that which the woman would choose for her guide. 

The copy Olivine, as a child, had rejected, she 
accepted in her girlish inexperience ; the beauty 
she had failed to see fonnerly, she acknowledged 
with a great sinking at her heart. Between 
child and girl there could be no comparison, and 
the child was free to judge accordingly; between 
girl and woman the comparison instituted could 
not. Olivine felt, be satisfactory to herself, and it 
came upon her like a revelation that beauty was 
power, that grace was a kingdom, that the autho- 
rity which belles exercise is a lawful authority, 
conceded in virtue of some special loveliness of 
body, or ease of manner, or talent of mind, pos- 
sessed by them in no ordinary degree. 

And if she could only be a belle ! Poor deluded 
Olivine ! 

Well, if the child grew a little conscious and 
unlike her former self, who shall say the trans- 
formation was unnatural ? 
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Miss Alwyn came to Stepney Causeway, and, 
right or wrong, would carry oflf her new acquaint- 
ance to Hereford Street, where Olivine was literally 
stricken dumb with the luxury and the beauty 
that prevailed. 

Did she wonder then, think you, at Lawrence 
being captivated ? A princess wandering about 
the streets may be a very worthy and respectable 
young woman; but still, somehow, she proves 
unable to command the admiring veneration 
which a princess, surrounded by every adjunct 
of her station, rarely fails to inspire; and for 
this reason, when Olivine beheld Lawrence's 
ladye love enthroned in Hereford Street, she 
ventured one evening to hint to that young 
aspirant for matrimony her approval of his 
choice, and her own conviction that had she been 
a man she would have loved Miss Alwyn herself. 

"Ah! you do not know Miss Alwyn," answered 
Lawrence, vaguely. Then he went on, more 
hurriedly, ** What makes you all think I am 
engaged to her? Why do you all speak as if she 
were anything to me ? " 
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" Why, is she not ? " asked Olivine. 

*' Miss Alwjn flies at higher game than a poor 
clerk," answered Lawrence, a little bitterly ; and 
then Olivine laughed at him, and spoke words> 
which were very grateful to his vanity — words 
that implied a conviction on her part of there 
being nobody on earth like him — nobody so good, 
so clever, so patient, so perfect. 

"And as for that Mr. Gainswoode,'^ finished 
the girl, " I perfectly detest him. I cannot bear 
to hear him speak.'' 

All of which was of course "nuts" to Mr. 
Lawrence Barbour, who would not have objected 
had Olivine held on in the same strain for an 
hour. 

Good truth, had the girl been trying to catch 
his heart at the rebound, she could not have 
played her cards better. The woman who appre- 
ciates the virtues of an individual whose many 
admirable qualities are apparently scarcely under- 
stood by the lady of his choice, stands in a very 
good position for catching the ball as it is tossed 
back to him by its late possessor. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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Given — ^that Henrietta Alwyn married Mr. 
Gainswoode, Lawrence Barbour was pretty nearly 
certain to marry Olivine Sondes, to give her what 
it might be she would soon stand in need of — 
protection, more especially, also, since Percy 
Forbes about the same time began endeavouring 
to gain an intimate footing in Stepney Cause- 
way, and came oftener to Hereford Street when 
Olivine was visiting there, than either Miss Alwyn 
or Lawrence Barbour altogether approved. 

"You will have to take great care of little 
Sondes," Henrietta remarked one day to Law- 
rence, as they sate alone together in the drawing- 
room at Hereford Street. " I am greatly mistaken 
if Percy Forbes be not smitten there, and with 
those girls, you know, it is generally the first in 
the field." 

"A^d how am I to take care of her?" in- 
quired Lawrence. "Am I to ask Mr. Forbes his 
intentions, or arouse the vigilance of the young 
lady's uncle ? " 

" Neither," answered Miss Alwyn. " If you 
desire to secure the prize, you ought to endeavour 
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to gain it. If you want to wear the girl, it is 
high time you set about winning her." 

"And suppose I do not want either to wear or 
win her ? " demanded Lawrence. 

" Then my advice goes for nothing," was the 
reply; and Miss Alwyn stooped over her em- 
broidery, while her face flushed painfully. 

"Etta," he asked, "is it not time this farce 
between us was ended? You know I cannot 
love anybody besides you, whether girl or woman. 
You know you are to me sun, moon, stars, earth, 
and heaven. You know I am poor, and I know 
that you are rich ; but still I love you. Always 
and ever lately you have been talking about my 
loving and marrying some one else, as though 
I could love or marry any one after seeing and 
knowing you." 

He paused, but she never answered him. She 
only kept toying with her wools, twisting her 
needle round and round. 

"You cannot but have known all this," he 
went on; "you cannot have been blind; you 
cannot but have seen why I came here constantly ; 
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how, through the years, I have worked with one 
single object, that of asking you to be iny wife. 
I do not ask you to be my wife yet," he hurriedly 
proceeded; "I only pray you to say you love 
me ; to give me one word of hope and encourage- 
ment, and I will labour as I have never laboured 
before to achieve a position for your sake." 

Still she never answered him; she never 
turned her head ; never spoke nor made a sign 
till he stooped and kissed her. Then she let her 
face fall forward on her embroidery frame, and 
wept as she had never wept in all her life, while 
he vainly implored her to be calm — prayed her 
for the love of Heaven not to kill him with her 
silence and her grief. 

" Only speak one word, Etta," he whispered, 
and she felt his breath hot on her cheek at the 
moment ; " only say that in the future " 

"Lawrence Barbour,'' she interrupted; and 
she rose up, and put her hair back from her face, 
and looked at him with tear-dimmed eyes, as 
she answered, "Lawrence Barbour, why have 
you not spared me this? Have I not told 
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you, as plainly as a woman could tell you, not to 
mention your love to me, but rather to take it 
elsewhere, to a girl who can love you in return 
and make you happy ? " 

" And if you have latterly given such a hint, 
and that I have declined to take it," he retorted, 
standing back from her a little, and looking at 
the prize which was bent on eluding him with a 
strange mixture of affection and rage, "what 
then?" 

"Why, then you might have saved me pain 
and yourself mortification," she retorted. "I 
cannot marry you, because I am engaged to be 
married to Mr. Gainswoode/' 

" Since when ?" he demanded. 

" What can that concern you ? " she returned. 
" Accept the fact and forget me, or else remember 
only that we have been good friends, and that I 
hope we shall continue to be good friends for 
ever." 

She put out her hand and touched his, but he 
shook it off; then he seized it and covered it 
with kisses ; then he prayed her, for God^s sake, 
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not to desert him^ not to cast him off, not to 
make his life barren, his fatore objectless ; ^'for 
I love you — ^yes, I love you/* he said, in his 
passionate despair; ^'and you love me, Etta, I 
know you do/' 

She could not deny it ; she tried to do so, but 
he beat the falsehood back from her lips with 
kisses; she could not blind herself to the truth 
that as she never had loved before, as she never 
might love again, she had cared for this vehe- 
ment suitor, who would take no refusal, who 
wotdd not be said nay, whose life was bound up 
in her life, who loved her, as such men do love 
women, with a devouring passion, with an en- 
during attachment. 

" It cannot be," she said at last, growing in her 
extremity angry, in her resolution fixed. " It 
cannot be, and you have been mad ever to think 
it could be ; to misconstrue our kindness, to think 
that I should ever obtain permission to marry 
you. Let go my handj Mr. Barbour; I insist 
that you shall not detain me. It is not we who 
have led you astray ; you have wilfully deceived 
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yourself. In another month I shall be Mtw 
Gainswoode's vdfe, and it is not fitting I sl^ould 
listen to such words as you are now speaking to 
me. No, I do not love you; I never did love 
you; I never gave you any encouragement; I 
have endeavoured to show you by every means in 
my power that your hopes were vain. Let me 
pass, if you please, sir ; I wish to ring the bell." 

" Allow me,^' Lawrence answered, and he laid 
his hand on the bell-rope, but without pulling it. 
" Am I, then, to take No for your final answer ? 
•—am I to understand that after all these years 
you mean to turn me adrift, without a hope." 

" I do not wish to turn you adrift," she an- 
swered ; " there is Olivine Sondes." 

"It is you I am talking to," he said; "not 
Olivine ; it is of you I am speaking, not of that 
child. Once for all, Yes or No, — ^for I will never 
importune a woman, I will never persecute her, 
as you call it, with my love. It is the last time 
of asking. Will you take my love, or wiU you 
reject it — ^Yes or No ?" 

For an instant she hesitated ; the toy, if value- 
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less, was still pretty, and she did not care to give 
it up ; perhaps, too, she had never loved Law- 
rence so well as when he stood before her, angry 
and despairing, showing all the strength of his 
nature, all his love, his constancy, his suffering. 
She knew he would not ask her again, and the 
mere conviction of this fact made her pause. 

Then " I am very sorry for you," she began. 

** Never mind the sorrow,'' he interrupted; 
'* Yes or No." 

** No !'' and she put up her hands as if to avert 
the storm which she saw coming, — ^but in vain. 
He stood there and cursed the day when he first 
beheld her, stood there and mocked her, laughed 
at himself for having been fooled by one like her, 
scoffed at the hair which had entangled him 
against his will, at the fair body which held so 
false a heart, at the wiles by which he had been 
captivated. 

" It is all over," he said, " it is all done with. 
Z take back the heart that you have left empty 
and worthless, and I bid you farewell." 

Having fijiished which sentence he made her a 
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mocking bow and left the room, closing the door 
behind him. 

" Lawrence ! " she cried, faintly, but Lawrence 
was gone. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DOWN BY THE BIVEB. 

It was summer again ! just such another 
summer as that, daring the course of which 
Lawrence Barbour had lain in hospital, and Lon- 
don looked its brightest and gayest ; and in the 
country the fields stretched away, calm and green, 
and cool and pleasant, to woods standing still 
and stately, with a mellow light upon them under 
the noontide sun. 

Down by the river it was pleasanter still, and 
Lawrence delighted in hurrying oflf by the train 
to Grays after the day's work was over, to breathe 
the fresh air, to catch the last rays of the setting 
sun shining on the Kentish hills, to watch the 
moon reflected in the waters, to shake the dust 
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and dirt of London off his feet, and forget for a 
time business in pleasure. 

" You have got wonderfully fond of the country 
all of a sudden/' Mrs. Perkins remarked to him 
on one occasion, when he met her, and Ada at 
the Stepney station. " Though you could never 
find time to run down and eat a chop with us 
when we were at Margate, nor take a cut out of 
our Sunday's joint (often as we invited you), there 
is no want of leisure when it is to Mr. Sondes' 
you're asked. If Josiah was head-partner — 
which Lord knows he has worked hard enough 
to be over and over again — ^perhaps then Mr. 
Barbour might remember as how he had rela- 
tions in the firm ! " 

At which juncture Ada came to the rescue. 
" Lor', ma ! " she exclaimed, " it is not the firm 
Cousin Lawrence wants to see, but his young 
lady; and I am sure nobody could have the 
heart to keep him back from that." And Miss 
Ada, who had on the smallest bonnet, and the 
largest cane-crinoline which it had as yet fallen 
to Lawrence's lot to behold on a woman, even in 
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Limehouse, lifted her head aloft and tossed it 
and her curls together, while she laughed a little 
idiotic laugh, and looked coquettishly at her 
cousin, who anathematised her in his heart. 

" As for Miss Sondes " commenced Law- 
rence. 

" Oh ! yes, indeed — as for Miss Sondes," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Perkins ; " we all know what's in 
the wind there. Some people perhaps know too 
much, and it might be well for other people if 
they could believe their nieces were being looked 
after for their money;" and having completed 
this explicit and agreeable sentence, Mrs. Per- 
kins, declaring she would be late for her train, 
bustled off up the London flight of steps with 
most undignified haste, followed by Ada, who 
nodded to Lawrence over the iron railing, and 
otherwise, as the young man considered, miscon- 
ducted herself. 

Circumstances alter cases : had Miss Alwyn, 
in the days when she was Miss Alwyn — ^before 
Mr. Gainswoode came, saw, and conquered, 
elected to kiss her hand to him from any stair- 
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case in Europe, Lawrence would have gone away 
enchanted with her condescension ; but then Ada 
Perkins and Henrietta Alwyn were two very 
diflferent personages — ^very diflferent and very 
distinct indeed. 

As for Mrs. Perkins' sneer — what did it signify 
to him ? He knew as well as she did, he wa» 
travelling down to Grays in order to make love 
to Olivine Sondes, meaning eventually to marry, 
her, and the words of no " old woman " (as such, 
I regret to say, he stigmatised Mrs. Perkins) 
could affect his pui'pose much. 

But for all that, as the train sped on to Grays,. 
he could not help running back over the years of 
his life and wondering — as we have all wondered 
at ourselves. 

Was the old love dead, think you ? Had the 
two years sufficed to kill that body? to dig. 
a grave for it? to make Etta Alwyn a me-, 
mory ? No ! Over and over and over again,, 
no ! — ^though since her marriage she , had never 
seen him, and he had never seen her; though 
they had never exchanged greeting by word 
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of mouth, or letter, or message, yet the old 
love was living, and breathing, and suffering 
still. 

It was the mere name of a heart he was offering 
to the girl down by the river ; and it may be — 
yes, it may — ^that, as he journeyed on, Lawrence 
felt some prickings of conscience about the lovely 
eyes which were lifted so often to his, appealingly, 
trustingly. 

'' But she is so fond of me, poor little sim- 
pleton,'' he thought, as he put up his feet on the 
opposite cushion and unfolded his TimeSf and 
drew the blue blind across to the exact number 
of inches that suited his convenience, ^' she is so 
fond of me,'* — and the man, who felt he had 
suffered a very much more grievous loss than 
# Olivine was a gain, comforted himself vdth the 
idea of conferring happiness on her, and se- 
curing at the same time a very good position 
indeed for Lawrence Barbour. 

Not but that he had a kind of sentunent for 
Olivine which was rather like love than other- 
wise. He felt very fond of her, more parti- 
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cularly when Percy Forbes was by. He enter- 
tained an impression that he held a kind of pro- 
perty in her, and was inclined to resent as a 
personal aflfront the idea of any other person 
wishing to gain her affections also. 

Though it was his worst he was giving her ; 
though it was the very ashes of the love he had 
felt for another woman that he was laying at her 
feet, still he required the whole of her love in 
exchange, and thought then, perhaps, the bargain 
was all in her favour. 

Without a fortune, he would most probably 
not have thought her worth the exchange at all ; 
but he did not say this even to himself, and 
Olivine, wandering with him over the green 
fields, and along the pleasant paths, and across 
the low chalk hills down by the river, was happy 
as a queen; while Mr. Sondes, contented and 
satisfied at last, looked on approvingly, and 
allowed matters to take their course. 

He had his ideal of what a husband should be, 
and Lawrence to a great, extent fulfilled that 
ideal. He wanted to see Olivine married to a man 
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who would not sit down content with the fortune 
she brought him, but who would merely use it ad 
a stepping-stone to greater worldly successes. 
He wanted a man, steady, resolute, of gentle 
blood, yet a worker, free from fashionable follies, 
aping no fashionable vices, who would see to his 
*' little niece," and keep her safe from trouble 
and from temptation when the days came, that 
might come any moment, in which he could be 
with her no more. 

It was no detriment to Lawrence in his eyes 
that he had loved Miss Alwyn; rather, per- 
haps, Mr. Sondes considered it an advantage for 
him to have passed through such an experience 
before marriage. If he gave Olivine to this 
young man, he would save her from the same 
misery as her mother had endured. 

Supposing that poor lady had chosen differ- 
ently ; married Mr. Sondes instead of his brother ; 
how pleasant and happy her life would have been; 
and how much better it was for him to choose a 
husband like Lawrence Barbour for his niece, 
rather than any individual the world might con- 
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sider more taking, such as Percy Forbes, for 
instance. 

"A man without half Barbour's abilities," 
reflected Mr. Sondes ; " who is a flirt — a mere 
butterfly, and who would spend Olivine's money 
as he once spent his own; who has not a thing 
to recommend him, even to women, except a 
handsome face ! No, thank you, Mr. Forbes," 
thought Mr. Sondes; "my niece must decline 
the distinguished honour you are evidently 
desirous of conferring on her — and I only wish 
you would propose, that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of telling you so." 

But Percy Forbes did not propose; he saw 
where Olivine's heart had gone playing truant ; 
and, feeling the game hopeless, he never tried to 
win it. 

" Perhaps some day she may find him out," 
he decided ; " find out he does not love her, but 
that I do," and so he set himself to wait patiently, 
and catch this heart at its rebound. 

That which Olivine had done unconsciously, 
he did with deliberate intention. So the world 
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goes I the dainty, one man leaves untouched, 
another is greedy after; the bliss which rather 
bores the favourite of fortune, is hungered for 
by his unlucky fellow. 

Dives, it may be, had never so keen and ap- 
preciative a relish of the meal whereat he fieured 
sumptuously every day, as Lazarus of the crumbs 
which fell to his lot. 

Happiness, we may fairly conclude, is like 
food. If a person cannot digest them, where is 
the good of the choicest viands ? and probably 
it is because abstinence leaves the mental diges- 
tion in a healthy state, that those who enjoy few 
pleasures are better able to assimilate them, than 
their apparently more fortunate fellows, who have 
sat at the world's feast so long, that their appe- 
tites are cloyed, and their souls weary. 

Besides, let a thing be ever so rich, or ever so 
rare, if you do not care for it, where is the profit ? 

If a woman be beautiful as Venus, and yet 
not the woman you love, what to you is the 
advantage ? Inverting the sense of the old 
ballad a little, supposing she be not the fair 
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that you admire, what does it signify to you 
how fair she be ? 

Let the wine be of the rarest vintage, and you 
desire water, shall the juice of the grape seem 
good to you ? Let the thing proffered be more 
valuable, more beautiful, more perfect than the 
toy on which you have set your heart, what 
then ? why, then, if you are a child, you fling 
the jewel from you, and cry for the toy ; and if 
you are a man, you but keep the gold, and sorrow 
after the tinsel. 

'Tis the same nie worn with a difference. 

Two years had not, however, passed away for 
nothing. Lawrence's pain was dulled ; his anguish 
less bitter; his disappointment a thing of the 
past ; but, for all that, many a time he found 
himself recalling the misery he had endured, and 
thinking of Henrietta Alwyn as he never thought 
of Olivine Sondes. 

He knew Olivine was Etta's superior in every 
womanly virtue ; he saw she was pretty, unselfish, 
devoted, sweet; spring-flowers were not purer 
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than she; all that* a man could desire his wife 
and the mother of his children to be, Olivine 
was ; but still he did not love her as she loved 
him, as he had loved Henrietta Alwyn. 

Often when he was walking with Olivine along 
the field-paths and beside the river, when he, and 
she, and Mr. Sondes, and occasionally Percy 
Forbes, wended their way towards West Thur- 
xocks, and here and there stood loitering, looking 
at the vessels going up to London, or starting off 
for distant ports, his thoughts were with the' past 
rather than the present, in Hereford Street and 
at Mallingford End, instead of in Stepney Cause- 
way, or the pleasant house at Grays. 

Since the day when she refused him, he and 
Etta had never met. " No," was his last memory of 
her voice : the last picture of her photographed 
on his recollection was taken while she stood 
with her hands uplifted deprecating his anger. 

How beautiful! ah. Heaven! what was this 
poor slight girl in comparison to that grand, 
stately, treacherous woman, but — ^well, " No one 
can have everything," as Percy Forbes took 
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occasion to remark, a little bitterly; "if you 
cannot get cake, you must content yourself with 
bread,^' he added, thinking at the same time how 
he would have valued the bread that Lawrence 
deemed almost beneath his acceptance. 

"It was that reflection made you come due 
east, I suppose, when you got your eight thousand 
pounds," retorted Lawrence; " not that you have 
bought so particularly much bread, it seems to 
me, for your money. Considering I started with 
nothing, I think I have done a vast deal better 
than you ; though you have got a precious com- 
fortable berth, still you are shelved, and no mis- 
take about the matter." 

" A hare and a tortoise once ran a race," re- 
plied Percy : " perhaps you can remember which 
won, and despite your polite remarks about my 
slow rate of progress, and deficiency in those 
gifts which have been showered pretty liberally 
on you, it may happen hereafter that I shall 
still reach the winning-post before you." 

"I advise you not to try a race with me>" 
retorted Lawrence, with a sudden anger. 
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" Then either go on or leave the course clear," 
answered Percy Forbes. " It is not fair to block 
up the road another man wants to travel." 

" I shall travel my own road at my own pace/* 
retorted Lawrence ; " and should recommend you 
not to attempt to dictate either to me.*' 

"*It is a free country;' for which original 
remark I am indebted to Mrs. Perkins/' was the 
reply. ^ 

Whereupon Lawrence grew pale with rage, 
and asked Percy ^* why the devil/' if he was so 
fond of Mrs. Perkins as to be continually talking 
about her, he did not marry Ada, and then they 
could all live together at Beach House. 

"Ah! my dear fellow, your charming cousin 
would not care for so obscure a destiny. Like 
you, she believes in progress, not in a mere com- 
petency, which, being all I have to offer to any 
woman, compels me to celibacy." 

And Percy looked for a moment actually grave. 
He thought of the sweet face that never 
brightened for him, of the eyes that never 
lighted up when he came in sight, of the cheeks 
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that never coloured at his approach, of the girl 
who had no love to give him, but who loved 
this other man with all the strength of her 
nature. 

From that day Lawrence began seriously to 
think of marrying Olivine — ^thought of doing so 
without any reluctance, but rather with some 
degree of pleasure. He was weary of lodgings ; 
he wanted to have a home, a house of his own ; 
he could not blind himself to the fact that 
Olivine would be a capital match ; and he began 
to think it was time for him to commence making 
more rapid steps towards fortune than had hitherto 
been the case. He could not go on being a clerk 
for ever ; he knew he should not be able to keep 
up the pace at which he had hitherto travelled 
much longer. His health was never likely to be 
good; he had those attacks occasionally which 
promised some day completely to prostrate him. 
After Miss Alwyn's rejection, he had fought with 
his troubles, and stuck to his work, and turned a 
defiant face on a world which would have sympa- 
thised with him ; and the effort had done him no 
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good. He had spent his strength in trjring to 
meet his sorrow like a man ; and no one — ^none 
save Olivine Sondes — ever knew how heavily 
the blow had fallen, how deep the wound had 
been. 

He had let her pity him, and her pity and 
sympathy were grateful ; he had told her of Miss 
Alwyn's perfidy, because he knew Miss Alwyn 
would not hesitate to give her version of his 
presumption. He allowed the girl to talk to 
him about Mr. Gainswoode and Mallingford End, 
and he found the talk mournfully comforting. 
Olivine went down to stay at Mallingford, and 
had a whole budget of news to unfold on her 
return. 

" And she is so sorry you will not visit them," 
Olivine finished. " She told me to say, with her 
kindest remembrances, that she and Mr. Gains- 
woode would be delighted if you would go down 
there, if it were but for a couple of days. And 
do not you think you could, since she wishes it, 
and seems so vexed about never seeing you, 
now?'' 
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" Ah ! Olivine," he answered, " it would have 
been well for me if I had never seen her at 

"But you know you cannot help that now; 
and being friends with her could not do you any 
harm, could it ? '' 

" It could not do me any good," he replied ; 
" not half the good that talking to you does, at 
all events.** 

" Do you really like talking to me ? " she 
asked. 

" To be sure I do," he replied. 

"I cannot imagine why," she said, simply. 
" I must seem so dull and stupid to you, who are 
so quick and clever." 

Lawrence laughed. " I am not going to spoil 
you with flattery, sweet/' he replied ; and then 
the pretty face was unconsciously bent down a 
little to hide her pleasure, and Olivine ran about 
the house with a lighter step, with a more elastic 
tread, after his departure. 

And so, finally, as I have said, when two years 
had passed by, Lawrence found himself going 
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constantly down to Grays, hurrying away from 
London and business, from Stepney and Lime- 
house, and money and office and ledger, to spend 
his evenings with Mr. Sondes and Olivine, and 
to find a pleasure undreamed of before in the rest 
and quiet of the country. 

For the man was weary — ^there could be no 
question about that — ^weary of the eternal work, 
of the everlasting grind, of the whirl of London ' 
lifb, of the din and the noise, of the mental wear 
and tear, of the continual turmoil ; and he was 
wont, when the train had once fairly reached 
the outskirts of the town, to settle himself down 
to the enjoyment of rural sights and sounds with 
a keen physical relish, which is only perhaps to 
be earned by long sojourn and incessant labour 
of head or hand in a great city. 

The very smell of the earth was grateful to 
him : the sight of the grass, of the shining river, 
of the green knolls, of the white chalk cliffs about 
Purfieet, of the little plantation on the top of the 
hill lying between the station and the river, 
affected his heart in those days as the sight of 
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very much more lovely scenery failed to touch it 
in after days. 

Many and many a time, when grievous sick- 
ness fell upon him in the years which were then 
to come, Lawrence Barbour felt the peace of 
that sinless summer come back and brood over 
his soul, come bfick and bring a blessing with it. 

Up to. that point his life, since he fairly settled 
to business, had been rushed through at express 
pace. He had worked hard all day; he had 
danced attendance in Hereford Street in the 
evenings ; and when once Hereford Street began 
to know him no more, office and laboratory be- 
held him labouring away continually. 

" I will get rich, " he thought, " for my own 
sake. I used to work for her, but now I will 
work for myself." And he did work, till Mr. 
Sondes, saying he would have to lie up to a 
certainty if he refused to have mercy on either 
mind or body, bade him leave the office every 
evening in time to catch the last down-train and 
come to them at Grays. 

" What good is money without health ? " he 
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finished; ''and your health is none so strong; 
that you need he playing tricks with it. Do as I 
tell you. The end of the year will not find you 
the poorer for a little idleness." 

So Lawrence travelled every night to Grays, 
where he and Olivine sang together in the cheer- 
ful pretty sitting-room that commanded a view of 
the river, while Mr. Sondes looked out upon the 
garden, and thought about the lovers, hoping all 
the time he had made no mistake — ^tha^ Law- 
rence would be able and willing to keep his 
darling from the evil to come. 

But still the young man dallied with his hap- 
piness, and Mr. Sondes became impatient, and 
growing restless and irritable, began to encourage 
Percy Forbes' visits, and to talk more with him 
as they walked across the fields than he had ever 
done to Lawrence. 

There was some knowledge lying between the 
pair in which the favoured lover did not partici- 
pate : Lawrence grew anxious and uneasy, and 
his dislike] of Percy Forbes increased daily, and 
he decided that he must know for certain whether 
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Oliyine was to be his or not ; he must take the 
final leap, and bind himself. Well, the fate was 
not so hard an one. With Etta Alwyn a memory, 
the reality of Olivine was not completely disa- 
greeable. He should have a pleasant home, a 
sweet, gentle wife ; something once again to work 
for; he would speak [to Mr. Sondes that very 
evening: and he carried out his intention; he 
took opportunity under the moonlight to talk 
to his employer in the garden and prefer his 
petition. 

" What I am saying may seem presumptuous," 
he proceeded, rather disconcerted by Mr. Sondes' 
continued silence. ^'I know I am poor; that it 
must appear to you a wretched match for your 
niece ; but still, if you give her to me, I will try to 
make her happy ; to be to her all you have been.'' 

"You could not," answered Mr. Sondes ; "no 
man could be to her what I have been ; no man, 
whether father or husband, or brother or son, 
could ever love that child as I have loved her. 
She has been the one thought of my life ; what 
woman is the one thought of her husband ? " 
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"She shall be my one thought," said Law- 
rence ; " whom have I beside her on earth ? If 
you think, because I once was fond of Miss 
Alwyn, that I cannot give your niece a better 
love, you are mistaken. Let me only show you 
how faithfully I will discharge my trust. Let me 
only prove I have outlived my folly ; let me only 
work for her ; give me some great thing to do, 
and I will do it. Surely, sir, you must have 
seen what the result would be ; you cannot have 
meant to raise my hopes only to dash them down 
again." 

" No,^' answered Mr. Sondes ; " but yet I fear. 
Let us walk down towards the river," he added, 
abruptly; and in the bright moonlight Olivine 
saw them loiter slowly to the water's edge, talk- 
ing as they went. 

When they came back an hour afterwards Mr. 
Sondes looked relieved and Lawrence happy. It 
was all settled ; if Olivine were willing to have 
him, Lawrence Barbour had permission to marry 
her. Mr. Sondes had told him what he would do 
for them. He would not have any one marry his 
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child for her money, and he told Lawrence as 
much; neither should she go to any man 
penniless, nor should any penniless man wed 
her; — hut — said Mr. Sondes, 

" Consider yourself from to-night a partner to 
the extent of one-fourth in my business, whether 
you marry Olivine or whether you do not. She 
has her own fortune — a small one ; but what I 
have to leave behind me I shall in all human 
probability not bequeath to her. Think the 
matter well over. Eemember, I mean precisely 
what I say — so much and no more — and make 
up your mind accordingly. If you love my niece 
for her own self, marry her ; if you do not, for 
God's sake leave her the chance of becoming 
hereafter the wife of some one who will love her 
disinterestedly. Did I not believe you would 
strive to make her happy, that you would be faith- 
ful to, and tender with her, I would rather cut 
out my tongue than give my consent to your 
marrying her. She has never heard a harsh or 
an unkind word, remember. Perhaps I have 
reared her too tenderly for her future peace, but 
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I did it for the best ; and it is too latie to repair 
the error, if it really were one." 

'^ She shall be to me as she has been to you/' 
answered Lawrence ; and he meant what he said — 
meant it then, every sentence : and the more he 
thought about the matter the more steadily 
resolved he felt to cherish Olivine very tenderly. 
He had no doubt about her acceptance of him, 
and no doubt on that point had seemed to have 
€ver occurred to Mr. Sondes. 

It is not a particularly dignified attitude for a 
heroine, that of waiting to be asked; and yet 
that there was anything singular in it, or that he 
ever should come to think less of her in conse- 
quence, were ideas which never crossed Law- 
rence's mind. 

She had loved him from a child, and he would 
take her now she was a girl and try to give her a 
better affection than he had ever felt for Hen- 
rietta Alwyn. 

If he searched England through for a wife, 
where could he find anything softer, sweeter, 
more amiable than Olivine? In a dream he 
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walked about London. With his thoughts at 
Grays, he attended to business, and answered 
letters,' and tried experiments, and spoke to cus- 
tomers, till at last the time came for leaying off 
work for the week, and going down to the river's 
side for Saturday evening, for the whole of Sun- 
day, and Sunday night. 

He was rather late in arriving at the station ; 
he had but time to show his ticket and jump into 
a carriage before the train started. 

Quite by accident he had chosen his carriaige, 
and yet the moment he dropped into his place he 
beheld Percy Forbes seated opposite to him. 

" Where are you off to ? " he inquired. 

" I am going to Grays ; where are you off to ? " 
retorted Mr. Forbes. 

" Grays also," answered Lawrence, sulkily ; 
and he took refuge behind his newspaper. The 
little town had already in his opinion seen 
enough and too much of Mr. Percy Forbes ; and, 
had he dared, he would have ventured to hint this 
impression to Mr. Sondes. 

Not daring, however, to intimate anything of 
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the kind, he yented his displeasure oa his com- 
panion, and treated him during the journey with 
such marked coldness, that Percy was forced to 
take refuge in the pages of a time-table, and 
devote himself to the study of express trains and 
parliamentaries, of rates of carriage, and the 
charge for horse-boxes. 

" Are you going to stay with the Sondes^ ? " 
asked Lawrence, laying down his newspaper when 
they were within a few miles of Grays. 

"No, I am not," answered Percy, without 
lifting his eyes from his time-table; and not 
another word was exchanged between them till 
they said " Good evening " on the platform. 

" My way lies in this direction," remarked Mr. 
Forbes, and he crossed the line and walked slowly 
down past the church, into the principal street of 
the town. 

" I am delighted to hear it," thought Law- 
rence ; and he took the upper road, which led 
him to Mr. Sondes' house. 

Before the evening was ended, however, Percy 
Forbes called to see his friends; and whilst 
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Lawrence and Olivine loitered together in the 
garden, the two men sat in the pleasant drawing- 
room, talking earnestly. 

"I have given my consent," Mr. Sondes 
remarked at length, " and if she likes to have 
him she shall. I am grieved for you, Mr. Forbes, 
but '' 

"Do not speak of that,'' Percy answered, 
genfly ; but he rose and walked towards the win- 
dow, and remained looking out over the fields 
and the river without seeing anything very dis- 
tinctly for a minute or two, before he added 
another word. " I would have tried to make her 
happy," he said, at length, and then he sat down, 
and covered his face with his hand, like one who, 
having received a heavy blow, tries to bear the 
pain patiently and in silence. 

" Never mention it to her," he entreated, at 
last. "I should not wish her to know what 
sufiEering her sweet face has caused," and he 
looked up at Mr. Sondes with such an expression 
of anguish on his usually gay countenance, that 
the elder man's heart was touched. 

8 2 
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" Mr. Forbes/' he said, " I think I have never 
done you justice/' and a terrible doubt swept 
across his mind as to whether he had 4iot. after 
all made a mistake. 

" I am afraid you have/* answered Percy^ dole- 
fully; ''but yet I think, had I married a wife 
like her/' and he turned his eyes towards the 
garden as he spoke, '' I might have made some- 
thing of my future still. Well, it was not to be- 
lt was not to be/' 

Who that night was gayer than Percy Forbes ? 
who talked so fast and talked so well ; who told 
80 many stories, or seemed sO' utterly careless 
and light-hearted? who could have promised 
more readily to go to church with them the next 
day and return to dinner ? and yet there came a 
moment just before his departure, when he stood 
at the gate with Mr. Sondes, and said, with his 
face looking pale and troubled in ihempon- 

light- 

'* It is all settled, I see ; and my chance, poor 
as it was, is lost." 

" There are. others in the world." 
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'. •'No doubt," was the reply; "for others, but 
not for me." 
*. "I am sorry," Mr. Sondes repeated. 

"I wish you would not be sorry," answered 
Percy; "so long as she is happy, what does it 
vfiignify ? " and he wrung Mr. Sondes' hand, and 
tamed to go away. 

"One second, Forbes^ you will remember 
your promise " 

" I will, and keep it implicitly," was the reply, 
and with that sentence still trembling on his lips, 
he left the house which held her, and went down 
the hill, and along the lower road, and up the 
main street, and so back to his inn. 
I And Mr. Sondes remained at the gate, watch- 
ing his retreating figure till it disappeared irom 
inght. Under the moonlight he stood thinking 
his own thoughts, which were not pleasant 
thoughts, till Olivine came softly behind him, 
and said," Uncle 1" 

" Yes, love," he answered, absently. 

"Won't you kiss me?" she asked, and she 
took his hand, and crept close up to his side. 
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"Lawrence says you know — ^that is, you told 
him " 

" In plain words, I am to lose you, darling/' 
and he clasped her to his heart, and kissed her 
over and over and over again, while the big tears, 
rolling down his cheeks, fell on her face. 

''What a simpleton I am,'' he said at last; 
'' what a stupid, foolish, weak old man," and he 
kissed her again, and led her back into the 
house. 

"Uncle," she sobbed, "you will never lose 
me ; no one could ever separate me from you." 

" Hush, hush, love — I know that ; it was but 
my folly. Kiss me once more. Olivine. And 
now we will be wise people — ^wise and sensible, 
like our neighbours." 

Be-entering the drawing-room, he held out his 
hand in silence to Lawrence, and so the thing 
was settled ; and the trio sat together for a little 
time looking out at the moon shining on the 
river — on the river which was gliding away so 
surely though so gently, towards the sea ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LAWRENCE UNDEBSTANDS. 

But few of my readers are likely to be ac- 
qaainted with eyen the external appearance of 
the parish church of Stepney — ^with that St. 
Dnnstau's which is really much more St. Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East than Sir Christopher Wren's 
£amous lantern edifice — ^with that St. Dunstan's 
where the stone from Carthage makes its prosaic 
lamentation in very bad poetry — where The 
Spectator found food for satire — ^where Dame 
Bebecca Berry, the fortunate heroine of " The 
Fish and the Bing/' sleeps that sleep which no 
dreams of romance come to disturb — where 
rests an individual who has chosen to send 
his name down to posterity in the following 
fashion : — 
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** Whoerer treadeth on this itone^ 
I pray you tread moat neatly ; 
For nndemeath the same doth lie 
Your honest friend Will Wheatley**— 

where another person has even less weight of 
epitaph, and remains content with assuring ns 
that — 

<< Herd lies the body of Daniel Sanl, 
Spitalfields weayer, and that is all*' — 

where, in fact, there is much which is old, inte* 
resting, and instructive, surrounded by a vast 
deal more which is very modem, very siad, and 
very repelling. 

Great at one time was the parish of Stepney, 
comprising as it did, Limehouse, Stratford-le- 
Bow, Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, Poplar, Shad- 
well, and St. George's-in-the-East. Wide were 
its boundaries, vast its extent : it reached down 
to the Thames ; it wandered beside the Lea ; it 
stretched right away into London ; it gathered 
in its tithes from north, east, south, and west ; 
the shadow of that old grey tower lay across 
many a field ; its priests garnered the tenth of 
all the corn that grew and ripened over many a 
wide acre of country. 
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Time was when St. Donstan's stood in the 
centime of a large tract of arable, marsh, mea- 
dow, and pasture land. Seventy years since, 
even, after the parish had been grievously shorn 
of its fair proportions — ^after its size was curtailed, 
and district upon district taken out of its once 
vast extent — ^there were fifteen hundred and 
thirty acres still unbuilt over — fifteen hundred 
acres that are now covered thick with houses—* 
filled to overflowing with densely packed human 
beings. 

It is not a genteel neighbourhood at this 
moment of writing. The pleasant houses of 
the old citizens who used to repair to Stepney 
for change of air, and to enjoy the delights of 
the country, are gone almost without exception. 
The quaint red brick mansions, the shady 
gardens, the winding Walks, the sheltered pad- 
docks, thiB rich meadows, these things are phan- 
toms and memories of the long ago. Streets 
cover the green fields of a few years since; lines 
and lines of small houses have obliterated tiie 
former land-marks, have changed the appearance 
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of the whole neighbourhood. The little village 
of Stibenhede, lying some distance oat of town, 
is now a part and parcel of the great Babylon 
itself. The most countrified-looking portion of 
Stepney is at present its graveyard ; — the only 
vestige of respectable or picturesque antiquily 
which the parish contains is its church. 

And that stands dark and still the same as 
ever. It stands among the houses^ as it once 
stood in the midst of the sweet country, with itg 
grey hoary tower rearing itself against the 8^ ; 
and the bells, the sweet sounds whereof formerly 
floated over garden and meadow and marsh land, 
now ring out amidst brick and mortar and stone — 
now peal joyously or toll mournfully, in the ears 
of men and women who reside where the lark 
once made her lonely nest, where cowslips grew 
and cattle browsed, in the days when London 
and the din thereof were things that lay far away 
from St. Dunstan's and Stepney. 

Now, friends, the fifteen hundred acres are 
built over; there are streets where there were 
field-paths, alleys where there were hedgerows ; 
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there is a great population of struggling inen 
and careworn women congregated together around 
the old church where Olivine Sondes and Law- 
rence Barbour became in due time man, and 
wife. 

Their wedding was no private affair, trans- 
acted in a comer, effected by means of a couple 
of carriages, a sleepy clergyman, a disgusted 
clerk, and an indignant pew*>opener. That was 
no ceremony huddled over as though the pair 
felt properly ashamed of themselves, and desired 
to let the world know as little of their folly as 
might be. In the midst of the congregation the 
twain were married. From amongst a select body 
of respectable parishioners collected inside the 
church, knd a mob of ragged urchins and ques- 
tionable roughs gathered about the gates, perched 
on the low wall surrounding the graveyard, hold- 
ing on by the iron railings, and scattered over 
the tombs, Lawrence Barbour, surrounded by 
his friends, and her friends, bore away his girl- 
wife, proudly and gracefully enough. 

Beversing the usual rule, he grew very fond of 
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Olivine after he was engaged to her ; he came 
to love her with the same kind of love as a man 
who has had a hard, stormy, exciting life gets in 
time to feel for the sweet home-rest, for the great 
peace of a quiet domestic existence. 

With her there were no storms nor temped, 
no dark quarrels, no great bursts of sunshine. 
It was all like the calm of a still summer evening ; 
it was all first-love, and adoration and clinging 
afifectionon the one side, and on the other, some- 
thing which was very like love, and which pro- 
mised to supply the place of that rather uncertain 
passion to admiration. 

. Lawrence himself, at all events, was satisfied ; 
80 were Olivine and Mr. Sondes, and the spec- 
tators and the bridal party, with the exception it 
might be, of Percy Forbes, who, standing back 
a little, among the least honourable guests, lifted 
his eyes for a moment when Lawrence and 
Olivine became man and wife, and looked first 
at him, and then at her, and then fixedly, at Mr. 
Sondes. 

It was a curiously comprehensive look, and 
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there was something peculiar about it, which at- 
racted the attention and aroused the curiosity of 
more than one person in the church. 

" Whatever, Mr. Forbes, were you a-staring at 
Mrs. Barbour for, so particular?" asked Mrs. 
Jackson, getting Percy pinned up against a pew- 
door, and putting the question in a flutter of 
feminine amazement. 

'* I wanted to see how a bride looked at the 
especial moment when she leaves hope behind," 
answered Percy, lightly. " Frankly, I must say 
I think a woman accepts the inevitable, with 
more resignation than a man. It is an interest- . 
ing study that of bride, and bridegroom. I shall 
probably pursue it in other churches." 

" What a character you are ! " exclaimed Mjrs. 
Jackson. 

" A good one, I hope," he returned ; and then 
he followed the bridal party into the vestry, and 
beheld Olivine signing, with a pretty confusion, 
her maiden name for the last time. When she 
finished she chanced to look up, and caught 
Percy^s glance fixed upon her; and over the 
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heads bent down to scratinise the signatures in 
the registry, she smiled at her old friend with a 
sweet abashed timidity. 

She was losing her courage, and he saw it ; 
she was turning on the very threshold of her new 
life to look half-regretfully on the life which 
might never be more ; and over the heads, 
through the little crowd, he smiled back and 
nodded encouragingly, and the young thing took 
heart again. 

She passed close by where he stood when she 
walked down the aisle clinging to Lawrence's 
arm, but she never knew till the years were come, 
and gone that he had caught a fold of her white 
dress as it touched him in her progress — caught it 
just for a moment in his despair at feeling she 
had gone from him for ever. 

What a sweet, young, girlish, innocent creature 
she was, floating away from him in a cloud of 
white ; strangers even turned to look at her ; 
the aged women who thronged the free seats said 
she looked just like an angel ; and Percy Forbes, 
who heard one of them utter this remark, and 
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felt that it exactly expressed his own thought in 
the matter, gave the old crone a sovereign, and 
left her standing in the church-porch in a state of 
wonderment unspeakable. 

There was a goodly company bidden to the 
wedding-breakfast. Olivine's few relatives were 
there, and all Lawrence Barbour's kindred to 
the third and fourth generations. He had taken 
care to let it be generally known amongst his 
people that Olivine was not merely an heiress, 
but that she had gentle blood in her veins to 
boot ; and that, moreover, he himself had every 
chance of some day becoming a millionaire. 

All of which proved irresistible. From far 
and from near the Barbours came flocking; and 
Stepney Causeway and the Commercial Boad 
saw that day such a sight of carriages, and coach- 
men, and footmen, and grand gentlemen and great 
ladies, as astonished the minds of the juvenile 
population, and caused many a workman to stand 
open-mouthed looking at the show, when he 
should have been making better use of the hour 
allotted to him for dinner. 



^ 
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''Yes/' remarked Lawrence Barbour to Mr. 
Perkins, while he surveyed his fashionable rela- 
tives with a certain contempt, ** they can come 
fast enough now; but if you had not helped me 
up, I think I might have waited long enough 
for the pleasure of their society;" and he 
wrung Mr. Perkins' hand as he spoke, and 
Mr. Perkins wrung his in return, for the che- 
mist felt pleased and gratified at this, the most 
grateful speech he had ever heard his kinsman 
utter. 

Quite in a flutter, with visions of heaven knows 
what splendid future looming before him, — ^with 
a dim idea of becoming a Barbour of Mallingford 
onco more, — with a strange sense of being at 
once a very insignificant, and a very important 
performer in the day^s proceedings, — ^Mr. Bar- 
bour senior came up at this juncture to the 
window where Mr. Perkins and Lawrence stood 
talking together, and would have shaken hands 
with the former but that the chemist, turning 
very red, buried his hands in the very depths of 
his trousers' pockets, trying hard all the while to 
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look as though he did not think Mr. Barbour 
had intended it. 

Truth was, the chemist could not forget the 
manner in which the country gentleman had 
repelled his friendly advances in the days that 
were gone. Humble though he might be, he 
had felt, and felt keenly, the freezing civility, 
the immeasurable superiority, the intense pride 
of Mr. Barbour's demeanour when Mr. Barbour 
oame up to see Lawrence in the hospital. 

'*I can be friendly to a man always," Mr. 
Perkins remarked subsequently to his partner, 
" or I can be friendly to a man never ; but I 
cannot be both ;" at which observation Mr; 
Sondes laughed, and said, ''You know a good 
deal of chemistry, but you know very little of 
the world." 

'' If blowing hot one day, and cold, the next, 
constitutes knowledge of the world, I do not 
wish to change my ignorance," Mr. Perkins re- 
torted, and Mr. Sondes laughed again. 

But at a later period of the entertainment, 
after the happy pair had left for the Continent, 

VOL. IT. T 
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after a considerable number of toasts had been 
honoured, and speeches made^ and champagne 
swallowed, Mr. Perkins, seeing how Mr. Bar- 
bour was neglected by his grand kinsfolk, how 
it was in honour of the man who had won ihe 
first heat in the Bace for Wealth, and not oat 
of respect to his father, or because of any sen- 
timent concerning blood being thicker than 
water, that the notables had honoured the 
East End with their presence; seeing these 
things, I say, the chemist relented and went 
and talked to Mr. Barbour, who was somewhat 
broken down in those days, physically as well 
as mentally. 

And Mr. Barbour felt grateful to Mr. Perkins 
for his good nature. Vaguely he understood 
that the old Barbour of Mallingford— who had 
spent freely, who, having inherited a mortgalged 
property, had not beep wise in time, who was 
but the least branch of a very poor and unprofit- 
able tree— rseemed amazingly insignificant in the 
eyes of a new generation, who worshipped a 
much more prosaic, and tangible god, than Birth. 
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There was Edmund, now — Edmund, who had 
never soiled his hands with trade, nor taxed his 
brain with arithmetic, nor lived in the East End, 
nor done anything greatly unbefitting a gentle- 
man and a curate — ^there was Edmund who 
had assisted that very morning in tying the 
knot matrimonial, and nobody took much notice 
even of him. 

The world Mr. Barbour once knew had gone ; 
the good old times were for him a legend of 
past; the son he had tried to keep back from 
independence and wealth was of more social 
importance than himself; and all these views the 
old man, weeping abundantly, confided at a sub- 
sequent period to Mr. Perkins. 

" My opinion of the matter being," observed 
Mrs. Perkins to her inferior half, " that you had 
both of you had twice too much wine;*' which 
opinion was the harder to bear patiently since 
Mr. Perkins chanced to have been exceedingly 
moderate in his evidences of enthusiasm, and 
Mrs. Perkins rather the reverse. 

As for Ada, the extent to which that young 
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person ate, and drank, and giggled, and flirted 
with Percy Forbes, who chanced to be the 
only man present who had the happiness of her 
acquaintance, filled her father with an unspeak- 
able shame. 

He had never seen his daughter in society be- 
fore, and he certainly had never thought less of 
her in his life. 

" My dear," he ventured to Mrs. Perkins, after 
their return home, ''do you not think that i£ 
Ada were a little quieter " 

"Now, there you go," interrupted his wife; 
" it is so like men to be always interfering with 
every bit of innocent enjoyment a girl has, and 
to be wanting to keep back their children's high 
spirits, poor things. What was I like when you 
married me, before trouble and the cares of a 
family broke me down, and made the drudge of 
me I am ? What was I like ? " 

Which, being a question incapable of receiving 
a complimentary answer, Mr. Perkins shirked 
by saying, " That he really could not re- 
member." 
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" There's love for you ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Perkins, addressing an imaginary audience ; 
'^ there's a husband I It is no wonder Mr. Sondes 
treats me like dirt, when the man I married, 
whose children I am the mother of, says he can- 
not remember what I was like when he first 
popped the question. And it seems to me only 
like yesterday since you and me was walking 
home together *' 

" I recollect all that," interrupted Mr. Perkins, 
hastily; ^^but our courtship has nothing to do 
with Ada. I do not want to see her dull or 
moping; still I wish ^he would keep herself a 
little more to herself.^' 

'^ You'd like to see her such another as that 
Olivine Sondes, or Mrs. Lawrence Barbour, as I 
must call her now, I suppose ? " retorted Mrs. 
Perkins ; " you^d want to pinch your daughter 
into just such another piece of melancholy and 
affectation; but if that^s your notion, Josiah, 
of a nice girl, it's not mine. If you can turn 
against your own flesh and blood, it is more nor 
I can do ; if you have the heart to put a strait- 
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waistcoat on a young creatoress high spirits and 
natural liveliness, I won't stand hy and see it 
done. Whoever comes and marries our Ada, 
won't come and marry her for her money, I hope. 
I don't want to say anything reflecting on you, 
Josiah, or hurtful to your feelings, hut when a 
young man is jilted by one young lady, and takes 
up right away with another, people will talk. I 
am sure when Lawrence asked Mr. Alwyn to- 
day how his daughter was, his face quite 
changed. I'd have been sorry to see any one 
as was a-going to marry our Ada turn like 
ashes in a minute, and drink cold water as 
he did. I declare it gave me quite a faint 
feeling. *Do you see that?' I says to Mr. 
Forbes. 

"* See what?' says he. 

" ' The bridegroom's face ;' and he turned and 
looked, and understood it all before you could 
count ten. 

"'It is one of his old attacks,' he answered, 
quite careless like ; but I knew the kind of old 
attack it was, and so did Mr. Forbes. 
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" * I hope she'll be happy,' I said, to try him 
what he thought. 

" * God grant it ; * and it was wonderful the 
serious manner he had with him. 

"*But still I think as there's a lady he'd 
rather have had without a shilling than Olivine 
Sondes, if she was made of gold.'" . 

"Now, quit that." It was Mr. Perkins who 
spoke the words; but Mrs. Perkins could not 
have recognised bis voice, it was so changed 
by anger, so thick with passion. " Quit that, I 
say ! " and he struck his clenched hand on the 
table, making the tea-cups rattle with his vio* 
lence; "if you cannot speak without making 
mischief, hold your tongue; if you cannot use 
your eyes without seeing something to make 
other people miserable, I had rather you were 
blind at once. What has Lawrence done to yott 
that you should call him a mercenary villain? 
How has Olivine injured you that you should 
say things of her husband which would make hex 
wretched for life if they came round to l^er ears ? 
Don't let me hear any. more such, woman's 
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gossip^ dou% I warn you;" and Mr. Perkins 
left the room and shut the door after him with a 
bang. 

"Well, did you ever?" said Mrs. Perkins; 
once again addressing an imaginary audience ; 
and silence seeming to give consent that the 
imaginary audience never had, Mrs. Perkins 
poured out another cup of tea and solaced her- 
self therewith. 

Mr. Alwyn likewise had been of the number of 
the guests, and made merry at Lawrence's expense. 

"Did not we always say how it would be?" 
he asked the bridegroom. " From the time I 
saw Miss Sondes first at Grays, I thought it 
would be a match. How I wish Etta had been 
in England to have made one of us to-day. 
Perhaps you may see her abroad. If you make 
any stay in Paris, be sure you let her know, that 
she may call on your wife. Promise me you 
will, there's a good fellow. Are you oflf ? Plea- 
sant journey; God bless you! Good-by, Mrs. 
Barbour, and God bless you. Ah! we always 
said how it would end." 
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With which piece of prophetic wisdom Mr; 
Alwyn appeared to be so delighted^ that he re<^ 
peated how he had always said it would be a 
matchy to almost every person in the room. 

"Yes," he declared to Mr. Perkins, "I felt 
confident Sondes would marry his niece to Bar- 
bour, and keep her near him. A confoundedly 
geod thing it must be for Barbour ; he has made 
a capital hit, anyhow." 

" He has worked very hard," Mr. Perkins ven- 
tured to insinuate. 

"He has worked too hard," answered Mr. 
Alwyn ; " he could not have held on at the same 
pade much longer. After all, the best thing pos- 
sible for him was doing precisely what he has 
.done. A pretty wife — ^wealthy uncle — ^good busi- 
ness. I suppose you are making your five or six 
thousand a-year out of Distaff Yard, Perkins? ** 

" I wish we were," said Mr.. Perkins, simply. 

" Nonsense, man ; you must be coining there." 

" If we are, it is coppers, then," was the reply. 
" The commissioners are so sharp on us now, wd 
have to alter our processes every week. There 
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used to be a fair profit on thorough good arti- 
cles ; but the trade is not worth having, pestered 
to death as we are. If it were not for Lawrence, 
I think we must have closed long ago ; but he 
delights in cheating the analysers. He adds and 
he takes away, and keeps them in a continual 
ferment. Pity he. had not gone in for r^nlar 
chemistry. He might have made a name and a 
fortune to talk about." 

** Would not have had health for it," answered 
Mr. Alwyn. 

**Yes he would, when he first came to Lon- 
don,*' replied Mr. Perkins. 

** Thank you, sir, for reminding me of his mis- 
fortune and of our obligation,'' said Mr. Alwyn» 
drvwing himself up. **It was not neceasaiy, 
lioweTtr. I haTe never forgotten the debt I owe 
liiiii« I am never likely to forget it* 

WlMreapoa Mr. Peridns declared he meant 
I by Ida remark ; it was simj^y a lemaik, 
tMl Mfldng more; ho intended no sneer; and 
^ift tnaM Mr. Alwyn would not think lie hml 
i to oomcy the diciest lepioaeli. 
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"Don't saj another word of apology," said 
Ifr. Ahryn, compktelj mollified bj Mr. Perldns* 
hmnniiy. " I am certain jou did not mean it — 
that the remark was nnintentional; you can 
imderBtand how we feel in the matter. You 
know it must be rather a sore subject. If," 
went on Mr. Alwjn, with a poor attempt at a 
amile, ''if I had been a millionaire, and able to 
gire my daughter to a struggling man, why, then 
the end of the story might have been different. 
Or if Barbour could have got a partnership, 
perhqM some arrangement — eh? you under- 
stand. As things turned out, however, what was 
I to do? Etta had been accustomed to every 
luxury, to every conceivable comfort. She never 
could have endured poverty, or even mere com- 
petence. It would have been misery for both — 
utter misery. Still, 'you know, they ought to 
have been able to marry ; things ought somehow 
to have turned out all right for them. Not but 
what I think Barbour will be happier as it is. 
Still, for all that, you know when a man perils 
his life for a woman, he naturally expects some 
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return ; and I fear he, poor fellow, at one time 
did feel disappointed. I wanted to say this to 
somebody belonging to him, and I hope we shall 
all be good friends. Perhaps you will some day 
understand that I could not help it, and that 
this is a better match for your relative in every 
way. And if I ever can be of any use to you or 
him, or his wife, or your wife, come to me with- 
out hesitation. There — ^there — don't thank me; 
it is nothing. God bless you. I hope youTl do 
well." 

"I wonder if his mind is going," was Mr. 
Perkins' inward commentary on this speech; 
and he thought the matter over and over, till at 
last he decided there was some fresh screw loose 
— ^that the house of Alwyn and Allison must be 
tottering. 

" Do you not think Mr. Alwyn is looking very 
ill ? " he asked his partner. " He seems to me 
so worn, and haggard, and strange." 

"He is either going into his grave, or the 
Bankrupt Court," answered Mr. Sondes ; " per- 
haps both.'' 
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The same idea had occurred to Lawrence, and 
he thought much oftener during his honeymoon 
of Mr. Alwyn and Mr. Alwyn's affairs than 
Olivine would exactly have approved, had she 
been able to read his mind. 

As it was, she took what measure of attention 
Lawrence accorded her gratefully; knowing no 
better, she thought the love he gave her was all 
he had to give, and felt satisfied. If, after a few 
weeks, he grew restless and desirous of returning 
to London, it never occurred to the young wife 
that he was tired of her. He was very kind to, 
and thoughtful for, her. He had made up his 
mind that he would be a good and faithful hus- 
band, but still day by day he became more and 
more conscious that such love as he had once 
felt for Etta Alwyn he could never feel for 
Olivine; and day by day he grew more afraid 
of looking into his own heart, lest he should find 
that already he repented him of marrying. 

It was pleasant to be worshipped as Olivine 
worshipped him ; to be loved wholly and entirely 
by even such a young, unformed, simple crea- 
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ture ; it was delicious to feel she believed in him 
perfectly ; thought him the best^ and the cleverest, 
and the kindest of created beings; but it was 
not so pleasant to be bound for life to love and 
cherish in return. 

Honeymoons, he decided, were mistakes. If 
he had never been thrown so completely on his 
wife's society, he would never have found but 
half of what was in his heart concerning her. 
He would get back to London^ and to work. He 
longed for the busy life, for the occupied minutes 
once again. He was sick of idleness, weary of a 
holiday which had grown tedious in the extreme. 
He looked for his letters with eagerness; he 
read news from the old business world with 
avidity; he was much more interested in hearing 
of orders, than in listening to Olivine's ecstasies. 

"I think," said Mr. Perkins, in one of his 
brief epistles, " you had better not prolong your 
stay beyond the month, as Mr. Sondes is far 
from well; and things will go to the deuce in 
Goodman^s Fields, if there is not some one to 
see to them." 
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How Lawrence blessed his kinsman for that 
sentence ! " Olivine, dearest, your uncle is not 
Tery well," he remarked, knowing perfectly what 
the result would be. 

" Not well!" she echoed, " what is the matter ? 
Will you go home ? May we go back at once ? 
Ohl Lawrence, don't think me selfish, but I 
cannot be happy here any longer. Is he very 
ill ? Is he able to attend to business ? What is 
the matter ? " 

"Mr. Perkins does not say," answered Law- 
rence. " Here is a letter from Forbes — ^perhaps 
he tells us something more;" and the young 
man opened the envelope and read on in silence. 
Olivine standing before him, and waiting for 
particulars. 

"Here it is," Lawrence continued, at last, — 
" * Mr. Sondes is not at all well, has not been 
out of the house for a week. He will not allow 
me to send for you, but that is no reason why 
you should not know of his illness and use your 
own discretion.' " 

" Have you heard of Alwyn's failure ? such a 
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smash ! and not a sixpence of personal property. 
Mallingford belongs to Mr. Gainswoode, and the 
creditors are in such a rage. Gains woode bought 
it from his father-in-law when he married Miss 
£itta. 

''What is the matter? what more does he 
say about my uncle ? " asked Olivine in affright, 
for she saw her husband's face change as he read 
the latter paragraph to himself. 

*' He does not say anything more about your 
uncle, love/' Lawrence answered; "upon my 
word he does not, Olivine. I read you every 
syllable that concerns him ; all the rest is a busi- 
ness matter — entirely business ; " and he thrust 
the letter into his pocket, and then kissed his 
wife with a kind of desperate remorse. He knew 
jBit last why Etta Alwyn had jilted him; and he 
knew also at the same moment that, feeling as 
he did towards her, he ought never to have mar- 
ried Olivine Sondes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE RETURN. 



Great was the astonishment expressed in 
mercantile circles when the failure of Alwyn and 
Allison, Colonial Brokers, was announced; but 
this astonishment proved as nothing in com- 
parison to the dismay felt when it came to be 
understood the house had not merely stopped 
payment, but was rotten and bankrupt to the 
core. 

Some few persons, indeed, had been doubtful 
of the firm's solvency for a considerable time 
previously, but then in such cases a few persons 
always are wise before their time. 

Let what will happen in the City — ^let this 
first-rate company collapse, that perfectly sound 
bank smash — ^let Blackbull prove unable to meet 
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settling day serenely, or Hull, Manchester, and 
Co., fail to honour their acceptances, — straight- 
way there arises a little regiment who were long 
ago aware of a tightness in money matters, of a 
screw being loose, of something amiss with the 
securities, of too much domestic extravagance, of 
an enormous number of bad debts. 

When the storm breaks, when the evil begins 
to be talked of openly, it is really astonishing to 
find for how many a day previously very petty 
people had been whispering of the impending 
catastrophe. 

A straw shows how the wind blows, and no 
matter how cautious a tottering firm or an insol- 
vent individual may be, it is impossible to prevent 
some slight circumstance escaping which shall 
be a sign, to sharp eyes, of the beginning of the 
end. 

It is the same with a man's credit as with a 
•woman's frailty ; long before the final crash comes 
in either case, watchful eyes have known how 
it would end, how dishonour or beggary was 
approaching. The matter has been discussed 
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in very humble homes, mentioned among cronies, 
gossiped about over private cups of tea, can- 
vassed between clerks seated in modest lodgings, 
intimated in those moments when tobacco is 
pressed down into pipes or the ash is knocked 
off cigars. 

The lower strata of society, not the lowest by 
many degrees, but the lower strata composed of 
the small-salaried and highly-waged clerks of the 
community, are cognizant of everything con- 
cerning which in many cases the upper classes 
would give almost any money to have timely 
information, and the lad who sits in your office 
or who posts your letters, or the clerk who 
" sirs " and ** if you pleases " you, is aware of 
those little secrets which you imagine are known 
to yourself alone, and speculates at his leisure as 
to whether it is softening of the brain or impend- 
ing rjiin which is the matter, whether the end 
will be a private asylum or Basinghall Street. 

Your anxieties, your debts, your troubles, 
your sins — veil these things as you will from 
the eyes of your friends, acquaintances, rela- 
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tives, you cannot veil them from the butler 
standing behind your chair, from the clerk 
who is your most obedient servant for thirtj 
shillings a week. They see the straws flying, 
and know what such flying portends ; thej 
watch you when the mask falls from your 
face, when you leave the pleasant circle, and 
close the door behind you, and stoop to pick 
up the burden of trouble which it is the or- 
thodox thing to drop off your back before 
you enter into society, so that you may not 
bore man or woman with even a distant view 
of it. Eyes you think of no importance are 
on you when the smile fades away, and your 
mind is busy calculating chances; curious 
ears are open to hear your irritable complaints 
over small expenses, your off-hand regrets 
about this payment not having been made, 
that remittance not having arrived. If you 
remain behind to look over your books ; if 
you are eager for letters; if you inquire 
with any undue anxiety whether Mr. So-and- 
so has called ; if Mr. So-and-so's manner be 
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at all cavalier; if you become suddenly cautious 
about leaving papers loose in your private 
office ; if you are ever seen with your head 
resting on your hand; if you push away your 
plate at dinner, or drink more wine than is 
your wont, or give a random answer denoting 
a wandering mind — straightway there is an 
official inquiry in office and servants' hall con- 
cerning your affairs ; and more is pieced together 
out of these vague signs of the times than 
modem Divines have made, or are likely to make, 
out of the Emperor of the French, railways, and 
telegraphs, his Holiness the Pope, converts to 
Rome, Bishop .Colenso, and all the mystical 
numbers in the prophet Daniel. 

There is a judgment for employers even in 
this world, and the place where it is held is 
in neither the Old Bailey nor the Bankruptcy 
Court ; but rather in tap-rooms, in dingy back 
parlours, in suburban tea-gardens, on Sundays 
beside the New Eiver, or down at Gravesend 
or in any of those numerous places where clerks 
and confidential men go to take the air and com« 
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pare notes concerning the solvency and respecta- 
bility of their respective principals. 

There petty juries are empanneled, and 
willing witnesses give evidence in the case; 
there Jenkins' establishment and Mrs. Jenkins* 
fortune are canvassed ; there the extent of the 
transactions which take place between Simp- 
kins and Jenkins are criticised. Whether names 
are lent ; whether kites are flown ; whether the 
governor could retire, or whether he won't cut 
up worth a penny; whether the concern is of 
brick or of straw ; to what extent discounts are 
to be obtained ; whether Master Harry is making 
the money spin, or Mr. John marrying an old 
woman for the sake of her couple of hundred 
thousand — these things are argued out and 
judgment is delivered on them while Pater- 
familias is driving round the Park, and his sons 
are recreating themselves at hunting-boxes in 
the country. 

And so^ when the final smash comes, when the 
evil morning dawns, when the "circular** is 
written and the books are placed in the hands 
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of those accountants to whom such pickings 
belong as of right, Peters meeting Matthews in 
that little passage which runs from Lombard 
Street into King William Street, where the post- 
office is situated, or in Abchurch Yard, or coming 
out of some of the banks round Lothbury and 
Prince's Street, merely remarks — 

" He has gone at last. Well, he fought hard 
to keep on his legs." 

To which Matthews replies — 

" Ay, but if he had fallen sooner he would* not 
have brought so many down with him." Where- 
upon the pair shake their heads gravely, and 
Peters inquires whether Matthews won't take 
something, and the natural results follow. 

The game is played out, the race run; but 
every turn of the one, every step of the other 
has been watched by curiously observant eyes, 
that were supposed to be bent on ledger and 
day-book, on letters and files. The upper ten 
thousapd hear with an indignant surprise, 
with a terrible astonishment, that a great star 
has fallen from among them; that the mer- 
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cantile palace has collapsed like a child^s 
card-house; that the fairy howers, the gold, 
the silver, the flowers, the splendid banquets, 
the men-servants and the maid-servants, have 
all vanished as a mist-wreath. They are 
amazed by the suddenness of the disappear- 
ance; they are angry at the deception which 
has, as they think, been kept up to delude 
them even to the last. They say, "Why, it 
was only last week we dined there, only yes- 
terd'ay we saw Mrs. Mammon in the Park. 
How can such things be ? " Yet for long and 
long previously, Matthews, living in a thirty- 
pound-a-year house at Dalston, or indulging in 
second-floor lodgings in some back street at 
the West End, knew that the merchant-prince 
was shaky, that his rest was broken, his mind 
ill at ease, that he would find it difficult to 
pull through ; that Mrs. Mammon would not 
have her bays very long unless her settlements 
were very secure indeed ; that Miss Mammon 
would never be presented at Court imless she 
made great haste to St. James's ; that the young 
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gentlemen would have, ere long, to lay down their 
thoroughbreds and cease draining the City till. 

At first sight it may seem strange, when the 
lower stratum knows these things, that the in- 
formation should not spread; but the employ^ 
never betrays his fellow's confidence to his em- 
ployer. Amongst clerks, as amongst servants, 
V esprit de corps constitutes a bond strong enough 
to ensure the safety of any secret Jones may im- 
part to Smith, or Eliza Jane whisper into the 
sympathising ear of Matilda Anne. 

It is the penalty people have to pay for civil- 
isation — ^this utter want of domestic and social 
freedom ; this dwelling continually in the midst 
of a great army which keeps its sentinels always 
on the alert; this sleeping, and eating, and 
walking, and waking, and driving, for ever sur- 
rounded by guards who are cognisant of every 
look; who take account of every word; who know 
the weaknesses, the sins, the anxieties, the hopes of 
their betters, as their betters never know the weak- 
nesses, sins, anxieties, hopes, fears, of the men 
and women who compose this modem inquisition. 
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There is not a morsel of bread greatness puts 
in its lips, not a glass of wine it swallows, not 
an article of attire wherewith it clothes itself, 
not a letter it receives, not a visitor it entertains, 
not a call it makes, not a soul it speaks^ to, that 
is not known to some one. There is no back- 
gate, there is no low garden-wall, no Sunday 
evenings no early morning gossip, no day out, 
for the mistress, as there is for the maid. 

If John Thomas marries the cook and retires 
on his house property, and takes up his resi- 
dence in Clematis Cottage, Holloway, he enjoys 
a social independence his former master never 
attained in Belgravia; if Matthews goes into 
the general commission or Manchester agency 
business, which he transacts in one oflBce, where 
he is master, clerk, and errand-boy all in one, 
he is free from an espionage which never took 
its Argus eyes oflf the demeanour of his old em- 
ployer. Friendly cooks discuss the niggardliness 
or extravagance of your weekly consumption of 
meat. Where you live — ^how you do your horses 
— whether on job or on your own account — ^how 

0. 
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many you keep — how hard you work them, is all 
canvassed while Bogers waits to fetch you from 
your dinner-parties, or sits on the box in sober 
state outside the shop where your wife is buying 
your children's frocks, or the bank where your 
own balance is possibly not so large as you might 
deem desirable. And in like manner your clerks, 
knowing all about your affairs, tell what they 
suspect one to another ; and before you clearly 
see the end, they have talked it over, and 
wonder how you will bear it, and what you 
will do. 

It was so with Mr. Alwyn, at any rate. There 
was not a subordinate about his establishment 
who felt surprised when the order came to' close 
the place. 

That it proved a grievous blow to many there 
can be no doubt^ for trade chanced to be dull, 
and situations difficult to procure ; but still, no 
one felt astonished. Other houses might be an- 
noyed, if they liked ; the principals might bluster 
and complain, and talk of "opposition," of having 
been deceived, of business having been carried 
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on too long, if they chose — ^respective clerks de- 
cided it was all hosh, that any body with half an 
eye might have seen how things were going for 
himself. 

** I could have told my people six months ago 
it was impossible for Mr. Alwyn to stand," said 
one, "but of course it is not my business to 
interfere." 

"I heard last Christmas there was a tight- 
ness," remarked another. 

"I remember being told at the time his 
daughter married that then he could hardly 
swim. He has kept his head above water pretty 
well for so long." . 

" Eascally shame that private sale of Mailing- 
ford," decided an accountant's clerk. 

"Deep game — artful move," said the first 
speaker, admiringly ; but still public opinion, as 
a rule, set strongly against both Mr. Alwyn and 
Mr. Gainswoode for this transaction. " Trading 
upon false pretences," " keeping up his credit by 
means of a sham estate," " flinging good money 
after bad," were the mildest phrases employed ; 
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accusations of robbing and swindling were 
brought against the unfortunate bankrupt, 
whose god had failed him just at the time 
when he stood most in need of the assistance of 
Mammon. 

"We have long expected this,'* Mr. Perkins 
said to Percy Forbes, the " we *' having reference 
to Mr. Sondes and himself, " though of course 
we said nothing of our suspicions." 

"What induced you to think him embar- 
rassed ? " asked the other, who felt very sorry for 
his former employer, very sorry indeed. 

" His wanting to take you into partnership," 
was the reply. " We felt confident there must 
be something wrong, something rotten " 

" In the state of Denmark," suggested Percy. 

" No, rotten in the business, or else he would 
never have offered to take a young man who 
knew nothing whatever of trade, who had never 
stuck to his work, into the firm. I am quite 
plain you see, Mr. Forbes, and I hope you won't 
be offended at what I am saying,'' went on 
Mr. Perkins, apologetically : '* if any one offered 
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you a partnership now, I should not be sur- 
prised; but then it was diiGferent, — you ^ were 
different." 

** Bather/* assented his listener. 

"Well, it is a bad business," went on Mr. 
Perkins, " and I am glad you are well out of 
it, and Lawrence too. At one time I am sure 
I thought he would have married Miss Alwyn 
for certain, and, if he had, nothing could have 
saved his going down with the ship — nothing." 

" Perhaps he might have kept the ship from 
going down at all," speculated Mr. Forbes, but 
the visitor shook his head doubtfully. 

" Lawrence is better out of the mess," he said, 
" and Olivine will make him a fifty-times better 
wife than Miss Alwyn ever could make to any one. 
I hope she will be good to her father now ; he was 
a good father to her." 

" He was a kind one, at all events," assented 
Mr. Forbes. " I think I shall go up to Hereford 
Street, and see the old gentleman. Many a plea- 
sant hour I passed in his house. ' Well, it is 
hard, let Mr. Alwyn be what he will ; I say, it 
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does seem hard, and I for one am very sorry for 
his distress/' 

" Won't it be rather awkward ? " inquired Mr. 
Perkins. 

" Asking if I can be of any use ? " answered 
Percy. "No, I think not; at least, it won't 
seem awkward to me — ^not half so awkward as 
staying away, and never saying a word to him. 
I wish Mr. Sondes were well enough to call, 
he might now be of some real service to Mr. 
Alwyn. ' 

" What do you think is really the matter with 
Sondes ? " demanded Mr. Perkins, suddenly. 

" How should I know ? " asked Percy ; " some- 
thing wrong with his liver, did not Eeddy say ? " 

" Yes ; but I don't believe Eeddy knows much 
about the matter." 

" Perhaps he will consult some one else when 
his daughter returns," answered Percy Forbes. 
" I have thought him looking very ill for a con- 
siderable time past." 

" So have I," replied Mr. Perkins. 

" Well, now he has taken Barbour into part- 
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nership, I hope he will take things easily, and 
give himself a chance of recovery," was the reply, 
and so the conversation dropped. But next day 
Percy Forhes called in Hereford Street, and 
asked whether he could see Mr. Alwyn. 

" I will inquire, sir," said Mr. Alwyn s confi- 
dential servant, ushering Percy into the drawing- 
room and closing the door behind him. 

How well Percy remembered that apartment 
as it appeared in Miss Etta's time : the flowers, 
the knicknacks, the littered music, the tangle of 
berlin-wool : now the balcony was bare of shrub, 
or plant, or flower, the grand piano was closed, 
every book was laid out as if for burial, every 
chair occupied its proper place. 

There was a terrible order reigning in the 
room, a fearful formality, an utter absence of 
comfort, which impressed Percy painfully. He 
had passed, as he said, many a pleasant day in 
the house in the time when Miss Alwyn queened 
it there ; and he could not endure to witness the 
changes so short a period had sufl&ced to bring 
about. 
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From window to window Percy wandered. He 
looked out on the bustle of Oxford Street; he 
watched the cabs and carts, the omnibuses, and 
the carriages go by ; and then he flung himself 
once again into a chair, and thought of the old 
time and of the new, of the great man fallen, of 
the woman who had found a shelter for herself 
before the storm burst 

He did not feel especially happy as he recalled 
these things ; a man who has been twice disap- 
pointed, who, having loved two women, finds 
himself deserted by both, is not apt to find a 
retrospect of the years peculiarly pleasant. 

In money matters he had prospered tolerably ; 
but his home was very lonely, his life very cold. 
How would it be with him in the years to come ? 
Should he ever agidn grow reconciled to his 
bachelor existence ? ever learn to forget Olivine 
Sondes? ever be able to think of her as he 
thought of Etta Alwyn, without regret, without 
repining ? Gould he ever cease longing for the 
sweet face, for the soft voice, for the light step, 
for the clasp of lliat dear hand ? Well-a-day ! 

VOL. II. X 
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was not his life like the room in which he sat? 
was not eyerything in it set out in its appointed 
place ? was there not a frigid formality about the 
arrangement of his existence ? was it not cold and 
chilly, and had not the fires burned down ? were 
not the lights extinguished ? 

" Percy, this is very kind of you." 

It was Mr. Alwyn who spoke ; who came in, 
one of Mammon's elect no longer, but one of the 
meuiest among Mammon's servants. His hair 
was much greyer than formerly ; his figure not 
so erect. He had suffered awfully. Percy saw 
that at a glance, and his heart went out towards 
the man who had been so unfortunate. 

" I came to see if I could be of any service ; 
if I could do anything." 

" No, thank you ; no — ^no ; but sit down and 
talk to me. This is a bad business, a very bad 
business, is it not ? " 

Percy assented to this statement; what else 
could he do ? and Mr. Alwyn proceeded. 

" I ought to have stopped long ago ; but I 
went on, on, hoping to retrieve my position. It 
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is not an easy thing, though, to prop up a totter- 
ing house ; better to have let it go at once. If I 
had done so, I should not have been a beggar, as 
I am. There would have been something left 
at all events. One comfort there is, however, 
through all. Etta won't feel it— Etta is pro- 
vided for." 

" She will feel it for you, though," suggested 
Percy Forbes. 

'' Yes ; but she has expected it for so long a 
time. She knew before her marriage — ^that is — 
you understand, Percy ? " 

"I understand, sir," Percy said; he could 
imagine the conversations that had been held 
between parent and child ; he could comprehend 
how Etta had fought against her fate, and finally 
accepted it ; he could fancy how hard things 
must have gone with her before she listened 
favourably to Mr. Gainswoode ; how thoroughly 
the father must have explained his position to her 
before she could ever have agreed to sell herself 
for so poor a price. " Mrs. Gainswoode is still 
abroad, I suppose ? " he went on, after a pause. 

z 2 
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** No, she is at Mallingford," was the reply. " I 
am going to stay with her for a time ; there is 
nothing I can do here at present. I do not 
know what I shall do yet. I do not know, I am 
sure." 

And Mr. Alwyn bent forward in his old atti- 
tude, and studied the pattern of the carpet, while 
Percy said : — 

"Is there no way in which I can Help — ^in 
which I can be of assistance ? " 

" None," was the reply ; "unless you will come 
sometimes and spend an hour or two with me in 
the evenings. It is so dull sitting in the house 
all alone, and I do not like to go out. How is 
Mr. Sondes? Now, there is a fortunate man. 
He has made money and saved it. He never 
lived up to his income. He never spent as I 
have spent. Take my advice, Percy,'' added Mr. 
Alwyn, with much earnestness, " and never try 
to do two things at the same time. If I had my 
life to go over again I would stick to business, 
and leave fashionable follies alone. What good 
has this house ever done me ? What enjoyment 
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'had I ever out of MaUingford ? Would it not 
have been far happier for Etta had she been 
brought up, like Barbour's wife, without any ex- 
travagant notions ? Well, I can never make a 
better of it now, I suppose ; so there is no use 
fretting about the matter. No! you need not 
hold out any hopes of that kind. I can never 
raise my head in the City again ; though, 
God knows, I have acted for the best all 
through." 

Thus he ran on, talking about his bankruptcy, 
about his partner, about the cause of the final 
smash, about Lawrence and Etta, about Mr. 
Sondes and Olivine, till Percy took his de- 
parture. 

" It was very kind of you," said Mr. Alwyn, 
gratefully, " very ;" and he added his customary 
blessing in such a forlorn piteous kind of way, ^ 
that Percy Forbes could see nothing ludicrous in 
the formula, but left the house, feeling more 
sorry for Mr. Alwyn's reverses than he should 
have thought at one time possible. As he turned 
into Oxford Street, the first person he came 
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in contact with was Lawrence Barbour — Law- 
rence looking all the better for his holiday. 

"Why, where have you conae from?" asked 
Percy, in surprise. 

" France," was the reply. " We returned this 
morning. I am just going to call on Mr. Alwyn. 
I suppose he is awfully cut up." 

" Yes. He will be very glad to see you. Seems, 
to appreciate small kindnesses wonderfully. And 
talking of that, how kind it is of you to pay 
almost your first visit to him.'* 

" I ! Oh ! that is nothing ! '' exclaimed Law- 
rence. "I could not settle to business exactly 
the same day I came back; and so, as I had 
nothing to do, I thought I would run up 
and see him. Mr. Sondes is a little better," 
and Lawrence made a movement of de- 
parture. 

" How is Mrs. Barbour ? " Percy detained him 
to ask. 

** She is very well indeed, thank you ; a little 
tired after her journey ; a little anxious about 
her uncle ; and so on. Come round and see us. 
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will you ? That is right. Good-day," and Law- 
rence was oflf. 

" Well, it does seem hard," soliloquised Percy 
Forbes, "that he should have got her, and I 
should not; for I am greatly mistaken if he is 
stiU not fonder of Etta than of Olivine — fonder, 
a hundred times." 

. And thinking these thoughts, he went back 
to his house beside the river, wondering whether 
he should be able to meet Olivine day after day 
and crush the old love out; whether he could 
ever come to regard her as Lawrence's wife, 
and not as something which had been stolen 
from himself. 

*' Suppose I had gone in and tried my chance," 
he reflected. ** But, pooh ! what chance had I ? 
Am not I destined to live and die a bachelor ? I 
will put that folly aside, and try to be of use to 
the chUd stilL" 

The same evening he went round to Stepney 
Causeway to inquire after Mr. Sondes, and found 
uncle and niece seated together in the drawing- 
room, his head pillowed on her shoulder. 
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Very cordially Olivine greeted him : with a 
grave sad face she thanked him for his kind- 
ness and attention to her uncle while she was 
away. 

"Only I think you ought to have told me 
sooner. Why did you not write to me direct ? " 
and she looked at him a little reproachfully, 
while the tears gathered in her eyes. 

" Mr. Sondes did not wish you to be told at 
all/' Percy answered; whereupon she stooped 
and kissed her uncle, scolding him all the while, 
and declaring she would never leave him again — 
never — not to see the graindest sights or the love- 
liest countries. 

After a time she grew more cheerful, however, 
and talked much of where they had been and 
what they had seen ; told the little incidents of 
their short travel, and in her soft low voice 
related every particular of their journey. 

Percy stayed for tea, and the candles were 
brought in ; but still Lawrence never made his 
appearance. 

** I wonder where he can be,'* Olivine at last 
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observed. "He told us not to wait dinner for 
him; but I thought he would have been home 
before this.'* 

" He said he was going up west/' remarked 
Mr. Sondes; but Percy held his peace. He 
could not have told why he said nothing about 
his meeting with Lawrence, but he did say 
nothing for all that. 

When he rose to go, Olivine accompanied 
him down the staircase, and opening the library- 
door, begged him to speak with her for a 
moment. 

" What is the matter with uncle, Mr. Forbes?" 
she said. There was no candle in the room ; 
but as she stood in the twilight, Percy could 
see that she was paler than usual, pale and 
trembling. 

" Nothing serious, I hope," he answered. 

" But you know — I am sure you know," she 
persisted. 

" My dear Mrs. Barbour, I am no doctor," 

he answered ; " and I can but repeat what I said 
at first, that I hope there is nothing serious the 
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matter — ^nothing but what your presence and 
your nursing may soon put to rights." 

" You think that really *' 

" I do :*' Percy felt it very hard to tell her the 
falsehood, but still he did tell it; and having 
done so, of course he had to stick to his story. 

" You would not deceive me ? " she suggested ; 
and she laid her hand on his arm entreatingly. 

" No, I would not. I think your upcle is far 
from well, but still with care I see no reason 
to doubt his being spared to you for many a year 
to come.** 

" Thank you,** she said, simply ; and she put 
her hand in his. 

For the moment Percy turned coward. He 
knew he had spoken falsely in the spirit, though 
not in the letter ; he knew he was keeping back 
the fact that Mr. Sondes* disease must prove fatal 
sooner or later ; but yet in this matter he was 
acting under Mr. Sondes* direction, so it was 
scarcely that which made him feel all his good 
resolutions fading away, all his strength ebbing 
out from him. 
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Still and soft and warm lay the little hand in 
his ; in the gathering gloom she stood quiet, her 
light dress floating round her like a sort of glory; 
he could see her eyes raised to his, wonderingly ; 
he felt for the moment as if he were going, mad 
to think she was lost to him for ever ; he felt he 
must teU her, that he could not let her hand go 
till she knew what he had suffered ; and theh it 
was all over — ^he was a man again, strong to fight 
and to endure, strong to spare and protect her 
from all evil, strong to bear his anguish in silence 
and to make no sign, strong to drop her hand 
and bid her good-by, ai^d cross the hall, and pass 
out of the door into the night. 

For a long time after he returned home he 
paced up and down his garden-walks — ^more 
especially that walk which runs parallel with the 
Thames. 

There were lights on the shore, lights on the 
vessels lying in the river ; and every now and 
then Percy paused in his walk, and looked up 
and down the river with a terrible despair. 

He had not felt it one-half so much when she 
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was married; when he saw her pass down the 
aisle at St. Donstan's, she had not seemed so 
completely lost to him as she did now. 

He said to his own heart he could not endure 
it one minute, and then he cursed himself in his 
anger for a poor fool the next ; he said he could 
not go on meeting her, talking to her, visiting 
her, and still bear in silence ; and then he turned 
upon this weaker self, and forced it to be strong. 

When even in inanimate nature we see some- 
thing very pure and very white, we dread soiling 
it even by a touch ; and it was some feeling of 
this kind, only intensified, Percy Forbes expe- 
rienced as he walked beside the Thames, forming 
the resolutions of his future life. 

She was so pure, so spotless, so perfectly 
trustful and innocent, that the man felt he would 
have knelt and kissed the very hem of her gar- 
ment, if he could only recall the few moments 
during which he had kept her hand in his while 
he battled with his anguish. 

He would not have had even repentant tears 
fall on her. He would have tried, had God given 
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her to him, to keep her from the knowledge of all 
sorrow and of all sin ; and he vowed, while the 
cool early night-air fanned his temples, that he 
would crush out a love which could never be 
anything now save a pain and an offence ; that 
he would conquer his passion ; that he would 
resign himself to his fate, and meeting her con- 
stantly, never show by word, or look, or sign, the 
sorrow she had caused him. 

That he was laying out a task which it might 
prove beyond his strength to accomplish, did not 
occur to Percy Forbes; that, as time went by, 
Olivine might appeal to him for help and com- 
fort he could not anticipate ; that he should one 
day have to fight out a harder fight than any he 
had ever waged, he would not then have believed, 
had an angel assured him of the fact. 

These things were lying before him in the 
future; but the man never saw them as he 
walked in the stillness^ through the darkness, up 
and down the path overlooking the river ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

MBS. OAINSWOODE. 

While Percy Forbes was forming all manner 
of good resolutions — flaying out for himself the 
plan of his future life, wherein should be found 
no fault — ^through the night, Lawrence Barbour 
was walking home, weary and discontented. 

He was tired, and yet still he walked ; for he 
was not more weary physically than mentally ; 
and he felt as though the night-breeze, the 
long straight streets, the people he was sure 
to encounter in those streets, the lights, the 
noise, the mere bodily fatigue of traversing the 
never-ending pavements, might do him good, 
might enable him to collect his scattered 
senses, and face hia future before re-entering his 
home. 
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There is nothing perhaps so terrible to a man 
as the feeling that he has matrimonially made a 
mistake, that he has deluded himself, that the 
woman he has taken for better, for worse, 
can never be the wife of his dream-fancy to 
him. 

Let her be good as a saint, pure as an angel, 
beautiful as a houri, accomplished, graceful, 
learned — she may never supply the place of that 
bright image ; never be as the first love of his 
youth to the man^ who, having once seen the 
ideal of his imagination realised, has yet been 
disappointed in the little matter of making that 
ideal his wife. 

Everything else in life can be remedied — save 
this. The years are before him, and may be full of 
gold, rank, fame ; the mines of existence are still 
untouched for him to dig what he wiU, out of; 
there is wealth for the winning, fame for the 
striving, land for the buying, distinction for the 
working ; there are fallow-fields for him to turn 
up, and, in the furrows his own plough has made, 
he may sow seed which shall bring forth abun- 
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dandy; there are pictures for him to paint, 
melodies for him to compose, poems for him to 
pen, books for him to write ; there are treasures 
for him to bring from foreign lands ; there is 
timber growing, wherewith he may yet build 
vessels to send across the seas; there are 
mysteries for him to fathom, problems for him to 
solve. 

If he make a mistake in one thing, he can 
rectify it by doing right about another ; if one 
mine be unproductive, or one field barren, he can 
try for gold in some fresh direction ; it is com- 
petent for him to turn up the sods of distant 
acres, and plant and reap there ; — ^but to find 
one has chosen wrongly in marriage, is as when 
a man discovers, just as his sun is close upon 
setting, that he has eiTed through life : there is 
no retracing either road ; there is no getting rid 
either of the spent existence, or of the lawful 
wife ; the day is gone ; the die cast ; the decision 
made, beyond recall ; and God help the created 
being who finds, as Lawrence Barbour found, 
that he has taken the wrong turning, and com- 
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menced traversing a hateful path whieh he must 
pursue among briars and brambles, over sharp 
stones and hard flintS) through a land destitute 
of flower or fruit, of leaf or bud, to the end ! God 
help His creature, then ! I say ; because the one 
star, Hope, which makes existence endurable, 
must have dropped at that moment out of heaven, 
leaving nothing to light the feeble, faltering 
steps onward through life, save the dim lamp, 
Endurance. 

What if the man have erred ? what if it be but 
his fitting wages he is receiving ? does the fact 
of disease make the bitter draught any the more 
palatable ? does the admitted cancer render the 
pain of the surgeon's knife any the less keen 
when it cuts its way down, down into the 
shrinking flesh? Did the knowledge that he 
had no one but himself to thank for his sorrow 
and his bondage make Lawrence's lot seem any 
less undesirable to him as he walked^home along 
those never-ending streets, cursing his foUy and 
his weakness as he strode on? 

He was a selfish and an ambitious man. First 
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and last he had thought of nothing save his own 
aims, objects, wishes; he had sacrificed no desire, 
he had pitied no yictim ; foiled at one leap, he 
had, as he thought, taken the next best point in 
the field, without considering any living being 
except himself; but that only made the onward 
course seem all the harder; its unvarying mono- 
tony, its unavailing regrets, the more difficult to 
bear. 

To a man of his nature there was a something 
awful in the knowledge that to struggle against 
the destiny he had voluntarily chosen, could effect 
no good purpose, could but make his position 
worse. He felt then as he had felt in St. 
George's, when he lay there bruised and maimed, 
and battered, viz., that any fight would have 
been preferable to endurance ; any mortal disease 
better than the useless recovery to feeble health, 
for life. 

Pity him, friends, striding over the pavements, 
passing under the lamps, looking at groups of 
men and of women hurrying along, without seeing 
a face, without hearing a sound. Pity him, as 
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the traffic roars through the streets, as he leaves 
the West behind and nears the City — as he 
treads, for a^y want of inclination to return home 
by the shortest route, the thoroughfares where 
. you first beheld him — and recals hazily, and like 
one who thinks between sleeping and waking, his 
early impressions of London, and the dreams 
wherewith he entered it. 

Then those City streets were full of life and 
movement^ of business and bartering; now the 
shops are closed; in lieu of oranges and shad- 
docks, of lemons and oysters, of bloaters and 
cod-fish, there are painted shutters and iron bars. 
The silence of the summer-night has fallen on 
the familiar places. Thames Street is almost 
deserted, and he meets no man or woman as he 
makes his way round the Lantern Church, and so 
into Tower Hill. 

At no stage of his story probably was he the 
lad or man you would have selected for son, or 
lover, or friend ; but still, each human being, let 
him be what he will, has been sent into the 
world with capacities for suffering or for pleasure, 
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and for this reason, if for no other, humanity has 
sympathy for its fellow in grief and in joy. 

And Lawrence Barbour was suffering then. 
As a sleeping man will dream that he is in pain, 
and wake to find the grasp of some horrible 
agony on him, so he had, in a kind of mental 
sleep, dreamed that his marriage was a mistake, 
his love for his wife a delusion, and then awak- 
ened, to find that his slumbers had been true 
prophets, that he loved but one woman, whom 
after two years he met again. 

Etta Alwyn : her image walked before him while 
he paced those weary streets. It was that fate he 
had come to London so many a year before to 
meet. Seeing her at Mallingford, he still escaped 
her toils ; and yet, behold ! out of the millions, 
she was the woman he chose. 

He had avoided her for long ; and here, with 
his honeymoon scarce over, they were thrown 
into contact once again. While he sat with Mr. 
Alwyn in the accustomed room, with every chair 
and table, every book and screen and vase, 
reminding him of his faithless love, she arrived 
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from Mallingford, and entered the apartment, 
and greeted him. 

"So kind/' she said, pressing his hand, 
"thoughtful, and friendly as ever;" and then she 
swept to her seat, and through the hours they 
talked together, while Mr. Alwyn occupied his 
accustomed seat. 

She had not aged; she had not faded; she 
had not changed, unless it might be that there 
was more dignity in her carriage; more self- 
possession in her address. A woman who had 
but to beckon, and the old love, however shy, 
however resolved, fluttered back; who had but to 
smile in order to make the newly-married man 
forget her ties and his own — ^the vows which 
bound her, and the obligations that lay upon 
him. 

Till he was outside the door; and then he 
looked at the gold his memory held, and found 
it dross ; at the gems his hands clasped, and 
discovered they were but as very worthless stones. 
What honour or what pleasure, what good or 
what honesty, could there be in such companion- 
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ship for the fdtare ? Bather what misery, what 
grief, what sin, what falsehood, what straggle, if 
he were not strong enoo^ to flee from the temp- 
tation to come ? 

When he turned the comer of Hereford Street 
it appeared to the man's fancy that a woman was 
waiting for him there ; a woman clad all in white 
faint, shadowy, and vagae, who stole as it seemed 
from the walls, and took him sorrowfully by the 
hand, and led him with beseeching eyes away. 

Through the years, Lawrence neyer quite lost 
that impression ; after the seasons had come and 
gone, he still found the fancy remaining with 
him; let him go far wrong as he would, the 
touch of those impalpable fingers, the persuasive 
grasp of that phantom hand, were among the 
restraining influences of his life. Though Etta 
Alwyn's face haunted him; though she seemed 
to precede his steps and beckon him to follow, 
still there was a presence nearer still, a haunt- 
ing presence which, running swiftly, kept pace 
with his pace ; which would not be shaken off, 
which kept ever looking at him with wistful and 
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sorrowing eyes, which never appeared angry, but 
always sad ; the face of which was like unto the 
face of his better angel — of his wife Olivine. 

The farther he got from Hereford Street the 
more distinctly he beheld that vision ; till at last, 
looking at it, his soul became filled with a terrible 
pity — ^with a sickening despair: pity for the 
trouble written on the countenance ; despair for 
the part he had taken in tracing that trouble 
there. ** Poor child, poor Olivine ! '' he thought ; 
and Olivine, unconscious of the phantom which 
had kept him company through the noisy West- 
End thoroughfares, along the silent City streets, 
wondered what made her husband at once so 
tender and so sad, so loving and so thoughtful, 
while he held her to his breast and kissed her 
over and over again. 

" I thought you were never coming back," she 
said, knotting up his chain as she spoke. 

" I was detained, love," he answered ; and she 
felt satisfied. 

"What an idiot I was," Lawrence, looking 
down upon the sweet, pure face, decided ; " what 
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a blind, besotted idiot, to feel as I haye done 
to-night ;'' and once again he drew his wife 
towards him, and once again he kissed her, while 
Olivine, nestling beside him, maryelled more and 
more. 

As for Mrs. Gainswoode, when she went up, 
after Lawrence departed, to the room which had 
been hers before she married, the strongest im- 
pression on her mind was« that all lives in general 
were mistakes, and that her life in particular was 
a peculiar mistake. 

" Why had not the man money ? " she 
thought; and she dismissed her maid, and, 
lying back in her chair and looking up at the 
ornamented ceiling, argued this question out at 
her leisure. 

Why had not the man money? Why could 
she not have married him instead of that other ? 
Why had she been forced to sell herself: and for 
so poor a price also ? "I have got very little by 
it," she reflected. " Papa, I think, had the best 
of that bargain ; but, after all, it has turned out 
a mistake. What do I get from it? food^ clothing, 
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shelter, and a certain position. What has been 
his share ? bankruptcy averted for a time ; and 
decidedly, yes, decidedly, if bankruptcy had come 
without Mr. Gainswoode, it would have been an 
awful thing for us« And so, sir, for thus much 
I am grateful to you and to Providence ; " and 
Etta leaned back a little farther in her chair, and 
considered that matter more fully. 

To a given point the game had been satisfactory 
— beyond that it proved she found a loss. To 
her it had not been worth the candle. There 
was nothing she greatly desired she possessed ; 
nothing she had set out in life to win, could she 
call hers. 

When she married an old man, she imagined 
she should be able figuratively to drive him with 
a silken thread ; that her whim would be his law; 
the fulfilment of her caprices his delight ; that 
she should be able to spend and to flirt, to enter- 
tain, to visit, to receive, at her own sweet will 
and pleasure. 

Mr. Gainswoode, however, speedily undeceived 
her on these points. He might be old, but he 
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was not in his dotage ; he might be very fond of 
Etta, but he was very fond of himself likewise. 

He was a collector of old pictures, of riure 
books, of curious cabinets ; but these articles 
by no means absorbed his attention to such an 
extent as to cause him to neglect his wife. When 
other wives bemoaned their husbands^ absorption 
in business, or literature, or science, or politics, 
Etta was wont to murmur to herself, and wish 
that Mr. Gainswoode could be induced to follow 
other men^s lead and neglect her, as Mr. This, 
and That, and so forth, neglected their aggrieved 
better halves. 

" They are all alike/' was Etta's opinion. ** If 
you do not want them to be after you, they are ; 
and if you wish to have them with you, they 
think two or three hundred miles scarcely suffi- 
cient distance to keep them and you apart. 
Heigh ho ! ah, well ! how sick I am of marriage 
and of slavery." 

And it was slavery: every old habit, every 
caprice, every dream Etta had to lay aside when 
she became Mrs. Gainswoode. No old man's 
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daxling was she; but the wife of a somewhat 
exacting individual, who liked order and regu- 
larity ; who affected stately society, who would 
have no pleasant gatherings of young men and 
young women, of marriageable bachelors and 
pretty maidens, disturbing the regularity of his 
establishment. 

Playing the hostess at dreary dinner-parties, 
being agreeable during the progress of dreadfully 
tiring evenings, not rebelling against the tread- 
mill-work of making calls and receiving visitors, 
being duly punctual at stated interviews with the 
housekeeper — these things comprised, in Mr. 
Gainswoode^s opinion, the whole duty of woman. 

And yet, not quite all. If a lady in his wife's 
rank, mistress of Mallingford, had, in a proper, 
decorous kind of way, brought two or three 
children into the world, Mr. Gainswoode would 
have considered she was performing her mission. 

Broods of babies, urchins swarming in and out 
of labourers' cottages, large families among the 
industrial classes or poor professional people, 
Mr^ Gainswoode considered decidedly immoral, 
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and calculated in time to nndeimine the British 
constitation, to trouble political economists, to 
pauperise the comitry, and to produce, in feicty 
too many evil results for mention to be made of 
the one-half of them. 

On the other hand, however, the want of heirs, 
or of an heir, at all events, where there was an 
estate and a good income to keep up that estate, 
could not be considered the correct thing, and 
was a proceeding likely to cause eventually in- 
convenience and annoyance ; and for these 
reasons, and also, perhaps, because his wife did 
not quite fill up the void in his life, Mr. Gains- 
woode longed for a son, to whom he could leave 
Mallingford, for whose benefit he might collect 
rarer pictures, and more eccentric knick-knacks 
than ever. 

When he went abroad, it was to buy the works 
of the old masters ; when he stayed at home, his 
delight was to superintend the opening of pack- 
ing-cases, the hanging of his favourite pur- 
chases. 

Round the rooms visitors were duly escorted, 
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and even Etta was expected t6 exhibit the trea- 
sures, and to act as showman occasionally. 

It was a life she loathed; and yet she did not 
dare to express dissatisfaction or even ennui. 
She detested the effect of light and shadow ; she 
anathematised in her heart every man who had 
ever made himself busy with brush and palette ; 
she decided that county society was worse than 
no society at all ; that going out to stupid dinner- 
parties and to formal evening penances, miscalled 
entertainments, was a fearful and wonderful 
way of spending a life ; and she longed, with a 
longing unutterable, for the old free existence, 
for the unbounded liberty, for the pleasant 
variety, for the gay society of her girlhood. 

That society was Mr. Gainswoode's bugbear; a 
party, such as the one at Beach House, filled his 
soul with a terror, and an abhorrence too deep for 
words. Dancing he did not approve of; laughter 
was undignified ; any existence, save one — ^ruled 
off, so to speak, into portions, and accurately 
divided and subdivided into reading, driving, 
visiting, lunching, dining, entertaining, going to 
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church, and travelling with maid and dressing- 
case — seemed to him misspent and sinfoL To 
that seventh heaven of homan bliss, eoonty 
Bocietyf he had not attained without a certain 
struggle, and Mr. Oainswoode was resolute that, 
by no act of his or of his wife, should so enviable 
a position be jeopardised. 

As for Etta, she hated it aU ; hated the women, 
with their magnificent dresses, with tiieir grand 
old lace, with their diamonds and amethysts, their 
frigid propriety, their dignified exclusiveness. 
She had never cared for her own sex; and, 
behold, here was an army, who gave back scorn 
for scorn — who could not away with her ideas, 
who silently criticised her manners with wonder- 
ing eyes and uplifted eyebrows — who received her 
on sufferance — ^who made "allowances'* for the 
disadvantages of her birth and education — who 
were so highly ground and polished, that they 
resembled glittering steel — who had their small, 
mild, ladylike pieces of wit — who were unexcep- 
tionably proper — who had never, from childhood, 
committed themselves — who always said precisely 
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the right thing at the right time — who were not 
cordial, nor yet uncivil — who, whether she saw 
them in their own homes, or in the drawing-room 
at Mallingford — spoke to them in the church 
porch, or made one of them at ball, or concert, 
or dinner-party — were still the same; always 
polite, always icy, always conventional, always 
standing within a social ring-fence, over which 
they condescended to address this woman, of 
whose pedigree, of whose opinions, of whose 
appearance, of whose hair it was impossible for 
them altogether to approve. 

Many a time Etta clenched her hands and 
stamped her foot in impotent rage at their silent 
superiority, at their scorn, which was a thing 
rather to be felt than noticed — to be stored up 
than commented on. She had once longed to be 
free of this very class ; now she would only too 
gladly have flung them all overboard. 

'* It is because we ape their ways, because we 
are cowards, and do not dare to take our own 
way, that they treat us as if we belonged to an 
inferior order of creation," she thought. " If I 
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could induce Mr. Gainswoode to get rid of all 
this nibbish — ^to bum his old masters, and send 
his ridiculous cabinets and chests and chairs back 
to the men who made them, to throw open the 
house and ask some Christians made of flesh and 
blood, instead of ice and propriety, inside our 
doors, — ^if he would make Mallingford pleasant 
to any body, and not let us go on as though we 
were living in a fashionable reformatory, these 
people would regard us not as very poor imita- 
tions of themselves, but as individuals possessed 
not merely of independent means, but also of 
independent opinions. 

" I am confident their way is none so pleasant 
or amusing that we ought to wear ourselves out 
trying to follow their lead ; and with the money 
spent in art and curiosities we might aflford to set 
the fashion, and win the eternal gratitude of man- 
kind by making country life agreeable, county 
society interesting." 

Thus Etta argued; but she found, as time 
went on, that it was useless for her to kick 
against the pricks. At first she ventured to say 
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the pictures were gloomy, that the enormous 
number hung on the walls and filling the corri- 
dors darkened the house, and gave it a sombre 
and dreary aspect ; but before long, Etta learned 
better, and discoursed as glibly about the old 
masters as though she had known each man 
*' among the horrors" (that was her way of men- 
tally referring to them) personally. 

At first, likewise, she expressed herseK seep* 
tically concerning straight-backed and wretchedly 
uncomfortable chairs, concerning carved cabinets, 
and inlaid tables, and wonderful chests; she had 
beheld shops, where so fast as one article of ancient 
furniture was disposed of another took its place 
to trap the unwary, to be a snare and a delusion 
to connoisseurs. Never an atom did Mrs. Gains- 
woode believe in Wardour Street antiquities, 
*' all made in back lanes, and giving a consider- 
able amount of occupation,'' she remarked once, 
greatly to her husband's horror^ who was at 
much pains to explain how this carving, must 
have been executed in the Middle Ages; how 
the shape of that vase, was a lost art ; how these 

VOL. II. *. 
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hideons shepherds and shepherdesses had de- 
scended from palace to curiosity-shop; how, 
when her taste came to be educated, she wonld 
understand wherein genuine antiquities differed 
from spurious imitations, and ** meantime, my 
love,'* he entreated, "pr%y do not expose your 
ignorance, nor talk as you do about modem 
manufactories of ancient furniture, because no 
one except the very newly rich are ever imposed 
on by counterfeits." 

Had Etta been an heiress, as the world gene- 
rally fancied she was; had her father really 
owned an acre of Mallingford ; hstd her fortune 
been certain, as Mr. Gainswoode— who believed 
in business as he believed in his black pictures, 
his marbles, his china, and himself — ^fondly 
imagined, the new owner of Mallingford might 
have found moulding his wife a difficult and by 
no means an agreeable task; but as matters 
stood, Mrs. Gainswoode knew on which side her 
portion of bread was buttered, and soon learned not 
to give offence; to humour her husband's peculiar- 
ities ; to affect his tastes ; to defer to his opinions. 
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How weary, however, she was of all these, and 
of him into the bargain, who could ever hope to 
tell? How she detested her harness, how she 
chafed in secret at the bit and curb ; how the 
collar exasperated her, were things she scarcely 
liked to think about even when alone. 

Her life was passing away, and she had no 
pleasure in it. She could not even make merry 
at the expense of her acquaintances, because she 
had no one friend or relative or crony to make 
merry with. Every man and woman she met 
considered high life a sort of temporal heaven, 
and the Upx>er Ten Thousand the angels thereof. 
Londoners, even, who came down occasionally 
into banishment, and duly attended church, and 
religiously kept awake through the afternoon 
service, merely remarked they thought the 
country dull, and preferred town. That it was 
the people who resided in the country which 
made it dull, never seemed to occur to them. 

Except Lord Lallard, there was not a soul 
within miles of Mallingford " fit for a Christian 
to speak to," was a fact Etta confided to her 

z2 
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father ; and somehow Lord Lallard did not much 
like Mrs. Gainswoode, and refrained from offering 
the hospitalities of Lallard Park very freely to 
her husband. 

How Etta delighted when any of the great 
people slipped and fell; when nature proved 
stronger than art; when flesh and blood made its 
way through the social ice, and shocked society 
with the spectacle of Mrs. Straitlace's daughter 
running off with her brother's tutor ; or young 
Lord Vere de Vere marrying his mother's waiting- 
maid! 

Though she said "How shocking!** though 
she wondered how poor dear Mrs. Straitlace could 
bear up against the calamity as she did ; though 
she applauded Mr. Straitlace's intention of cut- 
ting his daughter off with a shilling ; though she 
agreed the new Lady Vere de Vere ought to be 
tabooed ; though she joined the hue and cry, and 
hunted the unfortunate delinquents down as well 
as any one, — still there was a glitter in her eye 
and a tone in her voice which she could not re- 
press, that caused perfect good breeding and 
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propriety to distrust her, and doubt whether, 
after all, she did not feel more glad than sorry to 
see the escutcheon sullied, the family pride lying 
humbled in the dust. 

Of what use was cleyemess to her among such 
a set of respectabilities? Socially, the people 
with whom she came in contact disliked clever- 
ness. It was all very well in books, very well 
in statesmen and barristers, and men whose 
profession it was to know much and to talk 
more; but for other persons — ^persons who 
belonged to the Upper Ten, or who aspired to 
belong to that class — a perfect knowledge of the 
world as the world appeared to the select few, 
utter repose of manner, sublime indifference to 
everything, a stately and quiet walk through life, 
were gifts to be cultivated, rather than the power 
of conversing fluently, of airing any fresh opinions 
— any heretical ideas. 

" If I had only married a man like Lawrence," 
she thought — not once or twice, but day after 
day, as she pursued the wearisome tenour of her 
unexciting life, — "how different my fate would 
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have been ! " and often she sighed to think how 
much happier she could have made herself living 
even due East with him than amongst the trees 
at Mallingford. 

"Better bread and water and freedom," she 
decided ; " better hips and haws in the woods 
than sugar and biscuit inside gilded wires." And 
the tears rose to Etta's eyes, and prevented her 
seeing the ornamented ceiling, while she thought 
how Lawrence was lost to her for ever — ^how by 
her own act she had given him away to that chit 
— to that baby — ^to that Olivine. 

"And yet I could not help it," finished the 
woman. " He had no money. Why had he 
none ? why had he not Mallingford ? why are 
all the pleasant men, the companionable men, 
poor as church mice ? why does wealth run to 
disagreeable old horrors as steel to a magnet? 
Every nice man I have ever seen in my life was 
either poor or married, and yet the clergy expect 
us to believe in a beneficent Providence — ^in a 
Power which regulates these things. I wonder 
what his wife will say to Master Lawrence's 
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defection. I wonder if he will tell her he has 
seen me, and if she will be jealous. I wonder if 
Mr. Gainswoode would feel satisfied did he know 
of a young man sitting for five hours listening, 
entranced, while Mrs. Gainswoode cut up great 
people, and spoke evil of the powers that be. 
How delicious it is to be able to open one's 
mind to some one after a couple of years of the 
silent system. How pleasant to descend from 
a pedestal, and feel one is not a statue, but a 
human being. I \ wish I had been bom a house- 
maid. How nice it must be to talk to one^s. 
young man round the corner, and make signs to 
him from upper windows and across the streets. 
What an amount of amusement those kind of 
people must get out of us ; and yet, possibly, my 
maid thinks it would suit her views exactly to be 
a lady ; and our footmen envy thpir masters the 
fact of destiny having sentenced them to penal 
servitude for life. Society will put me on a 
shorter allowance of civility than ever, I suppose, 
now that it knows Mallingford does not belong 
to my father. Business paupers I what a charm- 
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ing idea. Certainly my husband has behaved 
magnificently in the matter. If the proprieties 
only behave one half so well, I shall forgive them 
many a slight. To be sure, the hope of an heir 
may have softened Mr. Gainswoode's heart. Now 
that is sj. dispensation of Providence— the certain 
failure and the possible son coming at the same 
time — ^the bane and the antidote appearing in 
sight together — the nettle and the docken growing 
side by side," 

And so Etta Gainswoode mentally talked over 
her position; and the hours went by, and the 
candles burnt low on her dressing-table, and the 
noise of passing cabs, of lumbering vans, grew 
less and less continuous, and the room grew 
lonesome, dark, and chilly; and at last the 
woman, with a shiver, rose, and, after slowly 
undressing herself, went to bed, and laying her 
aching head on the pillow, and closing her tired 
eyes, tried with all her might to go to sleep. 

The inability to sleep had latterly been one of 
her greatest troubles. 

"If ever I take to praying," thought Mrs. 
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Qainswoode, "it will be for one sound sleep 
more before I die ; " and almost involuntarily the 
woman, who was as godless as she was worldly, 
muttered a petition |or rest, for repose of body, 
for peace of mind. 
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